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THIOPHOS 3422 is one of the most efficient pesticides ever developed 
to protect fruit from insect damage. It kills the destructive mites which 
multiply when DDT is used—thus solving the serious mite problem. 

Its action is sufficiently long-lasting to effect incredibly high kills 
against many types of fruit pests, yet the active ingredient is 
volatile, minimizing residue problems at harvest. 


THIOPHOS 3422 IS ECONOMICAL—as inexpensive to apply as any 
other insecticide because it is effective at remarkably small dosages. 
For example, only 4 to % lb. of 15% wettable powder is needed to 
make 100 gallons of spray for exéellent control of the European red 
mite or the two-spotted mite on apples; and only 1 lb. per 100 
gallons is required to destroy the woolly apple aphid. 


THIOPHOS 3422 mixes readily with wettable and dusting sulfurs, 
insoluble coppers, DDT, benzene hexachloride, rotenone, pyrethrum 
and lead arsenate. 


Be’sure to follow manufacturers’ directions for rate and time of application in your area. 
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Growers who know and 
have seen the performance 
of DDT spray materials 
find Genitox S50 different 
and better... both for its 
trouble-free action in the sprayer and for 
its unexcelled “high deposit” properties. 
Above all, growers have been impressed 
by the smooth, unbroken spray covers 
Genitox S50 gives. That’s because its espe- 
cially processed micron size particles go 
into finely flocculated suspension in the 
spray mixture. When sprayed, these fine 
particles tend to “stay put” where they hit 
with the minimum of insecticide run-off. 
Advantages like these pay off in higher 
packouts of the “money fruit.” So, when 
you buy your DDT spray material, insist 
on Genitox S50. You, too, will see the d#f- 


ferent-and-better qualities. 
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Through growing, harvesting 
and handling... Hyatt Roller 
Bearings help your equip- 
ment run smoother and faster, 
with less power require- 
ments, and practically no 
maintenance. 

For years, leading manu- 
facturers of trucks, tractors, 
sprayers, conveyors, and many 
other types of equipment have 
relied on Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings to minimize friction and 
wear at vital operating points. 

Today, better-than-ever, 
more-than-ever Hyatt Roller 
Bearings serve and save in 
your new equipment. Look 
for “Hyatt” in the specifica- 
tions when you buy. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. 
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For More Fruit... Finer Fin 

Better finish and higher yield . . . that’s what you 
can expect from Du Pont fungicides, because they 
give you a better kind of disease control. They 
prevent fungous infections, of course. They also 


give your trees a boost because they don’t stunt 
foliage or injure the fruit. 


Look at these outstanding advantages: 


For apples and pears: ‘Fermate” fungicide pre- 
vents scab, rust, bitter rot, sooty blotch and other 
fungous diseases. Cover sprays in summer heat do 
not burn foliage or fruit when you use “‘Fermate.”’ 
And the trees keep their vigorous foliage through 
the season. Fruits grow larger and take on a quality 
finish, with less russeting. 


Peaches and plums: You get exceptional con- 
trol of brown rot with ‘‘Fermate.” For pre-harvest 
applications on peaches and light-colored plums, 
Du Pont ‘‘Zerlate” is excellent, as its light-color 
residue does not show, yet protects the fruit through 
shipment. 


Cherries: Trees keep their healthy foliage through 
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the growing season when you control leaf spot 
with ‘‘Fermate.” It is also effective against brown 
rot. On sour cherries, Du Pont Copper-A Fixed 
Copper with lime is effective. 


Grapes: Black-rot control with ‘‘Fermate’’ is 
outstanding. Growers report the foliage stays green 
longer, produces higher yields of sweeter grapes. 


Other fruits: You can depend on ‘“Fermate”’ to 
help you keep many other fruit crops growing 
thriftily while it controls diseases such as cran- 
berry fruit rots, currant leaf spot, raspberry an- 
thracnose and cane blight. 


-panmone” stops fruit drop, improvescolor, quality, 
yield of marketable fruit. Effective, safe, readily 
applied as dust or spray. 


KILL POISON IVY with one application of Du Pont 
*‘“Ammate”’ Weed Killer. Destroys roots and tops 
. . . no regrowth. Also for chokecherry, sumac, 
other tough weeds and brush. 


SEE YOUR DEALER NOW for these Du Pont fungicides and 
other pest control products. Or write to Du Pont, Gras- 
selli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


DU-PONT INSECTICIDES: DEENATE* DDT, LEXONE* and MARLATE* Insecticides, KRENITE* Dinitro 
Spray, LORO* Contact Insecticide, Cotton Dust No. 10, Cryolite, Lead Arsenate, Calcium Arsenate, 
Nicotine Products, Lime Sulfur, Phenothiazine-Lead Arsenate Mixture, Paris Green. 
DU PONT FUNGICIDES: ZERLATE*, FERMATE*, and PARZATE* Organic Fungicides, COPPER-A Fixed 
Copper, SULFORON* and SULFORON*-X Wettable Sulfurs, Sulfur Paste, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, 

deaux Mixture. 
OTHER DU PONT MATERIALS: 2,4-D WEED KILLERS, AMMATE* Weed Kilier, Du Pont Spreader- 
Sticker, PARMONE* Pre-Harvest Fruit Drop Inhibitor, Spray Adhesive. 
* Reg. Trade Mark of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Jnc.) 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Controls Plum Curculio 
— Assures Cleaner Fruit. 
— Greater Profits 


Where plum curculio are a problem, Chlordane is the 

answer. It is deadly to these costly pests. Research entomologists 

report it gives the most exceptional control of any toxicant available. 

Superior insect kill, however, is only one of Chlordane's 

advantages. Other benefits are: 

1. No hazard of disflavoring fruit. 

2. No hazard to trees, foliage, or soil. 

3. Chlordane volatilizes, removing hazard of toxic residue 
by harvest date. 

4. Adult curculio are killed before eggs are laid, hence no 


: stings. 
5. Chlordane is non-repellent—destroys rather than scatters 
insects. 





6. Brown rot infection held to minimum by reduction of 
feeding punctures. 

7. Chlordane is economical to use—compatible with weed- 
icides, fungicides and other insecticides. 

8. Scope of Chlordane effectiveness will cut cost of auxil- 
iary applications. 

9. Chlordane formulations mix readily and are pleasant to 
use. 





For certainty of insect kill and safety to your crops, no other 
insecticide offers you so many advantages as Chlordane. Your local 
dealer can supply you with Chlordane-based insecticides—emulsions, 
dusts, and wettable powders—in the brand-named products of leading 
chemical companies. Early season treatment can pay big dividends in 
higher yields and better quality—so be prepared. Buy NOW. 


- Simultaneous Coritro! OF MAJOR FRUIT PESTS 


In addition to plum curculio, Chlordane kills: 


“Cat-Facing” Insects Cherry Fruit Fly 

Ants Apple Maggot 
Japanese Beetle Larvae Cherry Fruitworm 
Grasshoppers Strawberry Root Weevil 


and many others 


Intervals between Chlordane applications can be as short as four days 
without harming fruit or trees—as long as twenty days, still maintaining 
insecticidal effectiveness. Consult your local agricultural authority as to 
the schedule best suited to your local conditions. 

For complete information, write for 
Technical Supplement 208 
“Direct Control of Plum Curculio” 
Yours for the asking. Please address Dept. 26, 


Guttuau AYMAN & Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
WHEN BUYING INSECTICIDE, BE SURE THE LABEL STATES PLAINLY 






‘contains CHLORDANE 
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Growers Plan 
For Better Packaging 


Gentlemen : 

When I was on the West Coast at Christ 
mastime I saw several apple bagging =. 
chines. I believe you could stir up some 
interest with an article now about see 
packaging apples and peaches. It seems nt 
me that the worst trouble we now have js 
with our package, and I believe growers are 
going to have to do something to get the 
fruit on the market in better condition if' 
they are to meet the competition of other 
fruits. 


W. Frankfort, Hl. Frank E. Trobaugh 


There is no doubt that the question of 
packaging fruits looms large before all 
fruit growers today, and Reader Trobaugh 
will be interested to know that American 
Fruit Grower is devoting a large part of 
its editorial content in the July issue to the 
subject of -profitable packaging.—Ed. 


Dear Sir: 

I can see the need for changing the time- 
worn ways of packaging apples to meet the 
demands of trade to pack fruit in such a 
way that the housewife can carry it easily, 
But I have had a problem locating the ma- 
chinery to do the trick. 

I would like to get a machine which would 
grade and pack my fruit in 5- or 10-pound 
sacks. Do you know where such machinery 
might be found? If you do, would you 
please send me the information? 

Benton Harbor, Mich. Fred Antes 


Several machines for bagging fruit are 
now on the market. We have sent a list of 
the manufacturers to Reader Antes and will 
be glad to supply a similar list to any of our 
readers who will send a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope.—Ed. 


First American Vineyard 


Dear Sir: 

In the feature “Ramblings of a Horti- 
culturist” in the April issue of AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower, William Penn was credited 
with establishing the first vineyard in Amer- 
ica. ‘ 

Several years before 1680 two Capuchin 
monks, Padres Antonio de Arteaga and 
Garcia de Zuniga, established a vineyard of 
European grapes at the Mission of Our 
Lady of Soccorro (Soccorro, N.M..). The 
exact date of the planting is not known, but 
available records show there was a vineyard 
planted at the mission before it was aban- 
doned in 1680 at the height of the Indian 
uprisings in New Mexico. 

In the northern part of New Mexico there 
is a small group of grape vines. that is a 
source of speculation. The vines (V. an- 
sonica?) are growing at the base of some 
pre-historic cliff dwellings and are planted 
in a fairly straight line. Their condition 
indicates that they are quite old and have 
been burned several times. Whether they 
grew wild there, or whether they were culti- 
vated by the cliff dwellers is an unsettled 
question. 

State College, N.M. Arnold Krochmal 


Walnut Grafting 


Dear Sir: 

I would appreciate some information on 
the best methods of grafting walnuts. 
F. L. Cizner . Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho 
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THE EDITOR 


~.aeral methods of grafting walnuts are 
dlastrated and described in Farmers Bulle- 
tin 1501 F, available for five cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

The best method to use varies with local- 
ity and soil conditions. According to J.C. 
McDaniel, Secretary of the Northern Nut 
Growers Assn., Inc., some nurseries in 
Washington use a T bud, with a very long 
vertical cut of the “T” incision on the stock, 
to allow drainage below the bud, and wrap 
it with a large rubber budding strip. In 
Tennessee, a patch bud, a Jones modified 
cleft, or a bark graft are used. All of these 
are illustrated in the Farmers Bulletin men- 
tioned above. ; ‘ 

The Eastern black walnut is the common 
stock in eastern states, while western Ore- 
gon and W ashington nurserymen employ 
either the California black walnut, Persian 
(English) walnut, or hybrids.—Ed. 


Let’s Chat Some More 
About the Lemon Pippin 


Dear Sirs: 

Two years ago, on a farm nearby, I dis- 
covered an old tree which is known to be 
more than 90 years old and in a nearly 
exhausted condition. The owner is nearly 
84, and he did not know what variety the 
fruits were, so I sent a sample to Washing- 
ton, D.C. They identified it as a true 
Lemon Pippin. Its shape is very similar to 
the old sheep nose, except that at the small 
end it has five or six ridges like a banana. 
The apples are of good size, and ripen from 
August to about September 10. 

Last year I grafted about a dozen of these 
trees, and if anyone wants to write and pay 
for the trouble of mailing, I would gladly 
send him some scions. 

Lyons, N.Y. H. C. Pickering 


Dear Sir: 

Forty or fifty years ago I lived on a farm 
in Floyd County, Va. There was a very fair 
orchard on the place, and it contained varie- 
ties of apples such as the Cannon Pearmain 
and one known locally as the New York 
Pippin. My impression is that this was the 
same variety that is now called the Albe- 
marle Pippin. Dr. Thomas Walker, a sur- 
geon in the Revolutionary army, brought 
the original grafts back from New York 
State. They were planted and did well in 
Albemarle County, Va., hence the name. 

' Among other apples in the orchard was 
the old type of Smokehouse apple which 
was a great favorite for cider and apple 
butter. There were also forty or fifty trees 
in the orchard of the variety known as 
lemon apples. These were lemon color and 
of medium size. They were not particularly 
good to eat, and I do not know whether 
they were suitable for cooking or not. 

Charleston, W.Va. J. E. Cannaday, M.D. 


Apricot Variety 


Dear Sirs: 

What is the origin of the Perfection va- 
riety of apricot? Is it an annual bearer? 
Hanford, Calif. Alfred Anderson 


The Perfection apricot originated as a 
chance seedling in the State of Washington 
on the home grounds of Mr. and Mrs. Gold- 
hick. It has been an annual bearer as grown 
in the variety block of the University of 
California at Winters, Calif. According to 
pomologist Claron O. Hesse, the variety is 
not grown commercially in California.—Ed. 
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For a BIGGER CROP 
of BETTER FRUIT 
use SHELL ENDROP 


—the fast spreading 
oil base hormone spray 





1 CHECKS PRE-HARVEST DROP of apples and 
pears— permits better coloring and size—lengthens 
the picking period—reduces peak labor require- 
ments. Tests—in co-operation with a leading state 
experiment station—prove that one application of 
Shell Endrop reduces apple drop as much as 70%. 


2 FAST, ECONOMICAL COVERAGE-— Shell 
Endrop combines the spreading, sticking, and pene- 
trating properties of petroleum with the univer- | 
sally recognized effectiveness of alpha naphthalene 
acetic acid. Five gallons of diluted spray per acre are 
sufficient when applied by aircraft (finished spray 
contains 114 gallons Shell Endrop, 3% gallons 
water). Takes effect in 1 to 4 days and remains ef- 
fective up to a month, depending on variety and 
weather. 


3 EASY TO USE-—simply circulate through hy- 
draulic sprayer with water until emulsified, for 
either aerial or ground application. Emulsifies 
readily. 

Write for further information. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 


- « .« . 1066 Madison Ave. 
- . 400 William Oliver Bldg. 

909 East 22nd St. 
o « o + s SG Semre S 
624 South Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland, 1,Ohio . 2012 West 25th St. 
Detroit, 26, Michigan . . . . . 154 Bagley Ave. 
Indianapolis, 8, Indiana . 2219 West Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis, 3, Minnesota. . 100 North Seventh St. 
Jackson Heights, New York . 37-06 82nd St. 
St. Louis, 3, Missouri . Shell Bldg. 


Albany, 3, N.Y. . 
Atlanta, 1, Georgia 
Baltimore, 18, Maryland 
Boston, 16, Massachusetts 
Chicago, 5, Illinois .— 










Here’s how to guard against mites and 
7 codling moths 
too! 


Spray your orchards 
with 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SUPER 
KILLE X® 


(the extra-powerful new miticide) 


mit of lus 
SHERWIN- P 


i WILLIAMS DDTOL* 50% 
= WETTABLE 


@ Now you can take full advantage of the proved 
effectiveness of DDTOL 50% WETTABLE in preventing 
codling moth damage—wi#thout having to worry about 
mite or aphid infestations! 

Just incorporate SUPER KILLEX, along with DDTOL 
50% WETTABLE, in your spray program! 


A new addition to the Sherwin-Williams Agricultural 
Chemicals line, SUPER KILLEX, a TEPP product, is an 
extremely powerful miticide that gives outstanding 
control of the European Red. Schoenii, Pacific and 
2-Spotted Mites, Red Spiders and aphids. 


SUPER KILLEX is fully compatible with DDTOL 50% 
WETTABLE and with most other materials used in your 
summer spray schedule. 


Plan mow to give your fruit this effective safeguard against 
aphids, mites and codling moths! 


@® Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. *Trademark 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
COVER THE CROPS THAT COVER THE EARTH 


) SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 











WHAT DOES THE RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING ACT MEAN TO THE 


FRUIT GROWER? 


By C. O. BRATLEY, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Surveys show that one-fourth of our deciduous fruit production never reaches the 
consumer. Here is how R&MA would overcome this and other marketing problems. 


Tui RESEARCH and Marketing 
Act of 1946 is an encouraging step 
toward solving some of agriculture’s 
marketing problems, but it would 
be a serious mistake for me or any- 
one else connected with its admin- 
istration to imply that it is a panacea 
for the fruit industry or any other. 
One of the main purposes of the 
Act, to state it simply, is to make 
abundant agricultural production 
in this country accessible to more 
and more people. 

In passing this new legislation, 
Congress made clear the need for 
bringing the American marketing 
and distribution systems into gear 
with the increased ability of Ameri- 
can farmers to produce. The action 
also focused attention on the in- 
crease in capacity of the American 
stomach when people have the 
money with which to buy the things 
they want. 

In the past, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has had only about 
$1 million for research on market- 
ing, but much of it was earmarked 
for the development of grades and 
standards. Now, with more clear- 
cut authority than ever before and 
twice as large an appropriation, it 
is possible to get down to business 
in finding the causes of and cures for 
some of the more pressing market- 
ing and distribution problems. As 
a basis for effecting or recommend- 
ing improvements in the field of 
marketing, this first year’s work is 
largely aimed at obtaining new and 
basic information along several 
lines. These include where and how 
to expand market outlets; how to 
reduce marketing costs and margins ; 
how to develop new standards and 
grades, where necessary, in order 
to improve the marketability of 
farm products ; how to improve and 
encourage wider use of better 
marketing methods, facilities, and 
equipment ; how new processing and 
packaging techniques can be used 
to minimize waste and increase sala- 


bility of farm products, particularly 
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in retail stores; and how to collect 
data and analyses of consumer de- 
mand and preferences. 

In addition to the-usual process 
for developing research programs, 
the Act provides for specific com- 
modity advisory committees who, 
as representatives of producers, in- 
dustry, government, and _ science, 
assist in the selection of lines of 
research to be done. Two such com- 
mittees represent the fruit industry, 
one for citrus and the other for de- 
ciduous fruit. There is also a com- 
mittee for tree nuts. It is suggested 
that anyone in the fruit business who 
has a problem which merits public 
research should present it to the 
proper advisory committee for ac- 
tion. 

A number of problem areas are 
being explored this year which 
should be of direct interest to the 
fruit industry. The objective af one 





HERE ARE THE FIGURES 


$9 million has been appropriated for the 
administration of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act during the current fiscal year. 
This figure will be increased to $61 million 
in five years. 
Allocation of the funds for the current 
fiscal year is as follows: 
$21, million (Title I, Section 9) direct 
grants to the State Experiment Stations 
for all types of State or co-operative 
regional research. Not less than 20 per- 
cent spent for marketing research and 
services. 
$3 million to USDA [Title I Section 
10 (a)] for research on new and wider 
outlets or uses for agricultural products. 
$114 million to the USDA [Title I, Sec- 
tion 10 (b)] for co-operative research 
with the States on virtually any kind of 
agricultural research other than new and 
wider uses. 
2 million under Title II to the USDA 
or developing a sound and efficient sys- 
tem for marketing agricultural products. 


The Title 11 funds may be used either 
directly by the USDA, or they may 
assigned, in part, on a matching basis to 
State departments of agriculture, State 
bureaus of markets, State agricultural ex- 
periment stations, or extension services, 
and any other State agency that can logi- 
cally co-operate in marketing research or 
service, or in educational programs de- 
signed to stimulate more effective utiliza- 
tion and greater consumption of agricultural 
products. 

Annual appropriations must be approved by 
Congress each year, but the amounts au- 
thorized in the enabling legislation signify 
the potential effect this Act might have 
in the future. 











project is to determine, on a nation- 
wide basis, the potential outlet for 
foods as indicated by current dietary 
habits of families in this country. 
Recent spot checks have shown that 
there is a serious lack of vitamins A 
and C in the diet, and these vitamins 
are largely supplied by fruits and 
vegetables. A companion project is 
to find out what a good diet is ac- 
cording to age, occupational, and 
other groups. Preliminary results of 
this work should be forthcoming in 
a relatively short time. 

But results of a survey or any 
other kind of research effort, no 
matter how gratifying to the men 
who produced them, are of little 
real value unless they are widely and 
effectively applied. A rather far- 
reaching effort is being made by the 
Federal Extension Service in co- 
operation with the State extension 
service to disseminate consumer 
education, the purpose being to ex- 
pand consumption of healthful 
foods, particularly of locally-grown 


‘produce to improve diets of the 


people in the areas where the pro- 
duce is grown. 

Another important factor in food 
distribution is that the cost to the 
consumer must be kept at a mini- 
mum, yet consistent with a fair re- 
turn to the producer. Several pro- 
jects in this field have been approved, 
the first of which entails a review 
of the entire field of costs and mar- 
gins—from the producer through 
the transporter, wholesaler, jobber, 
and retailer on down to the consum- 
er. Where costs seem excessive, an 
attempt will be made to get whatever 
co-operation is needed to lower them. 

A second ‘study aims to reduce 
marketing costs through the de- 
velopment of more efficient market- 
ing facilities. Cities have grown up 
around many of our original term- 
inal markets in such a way as to 
stifle expansion or modernization. 
Produce passing through such mar- 
kets is handled slowly and inefficient- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Marxetinc is a “grass roots” 
problem. It begins when the trees, 
vines, and berry plants are set. Some 
of the marketing problems of 1947-48 
began 30 years ago when the wrong 
sites were selected and the wrong va- 
rieties were planted. Many more of 
those problems arose in the pruning, 
fertilizing, spraying, and harvesting 
operations during the growing season 
of 1947. 

It is because the quality of the fruit 
offered for sale is so important that 
it is natural and proper for growers’ 
meetings on advertising, grading, mer- 
chandising, and pricing often to settle 
down to matters of production, al- 
though fruit growers have been criti- 
cized for doing so. If there is a good 
grade of a desired product to sell, 
there is little or no trouble in selling 
it; but when the product is inferior 
and undesired, the producers are left 
begging for help. 

This is a point too often overlooked 
because the producer too frequently 
fails to carry the product of his ef- 
forts clear through to the consumer’s 
hands. It is as though an automobile 
manufacturer were so busy ‘pushing 
cars off the assembly line that he for- 
got to follow through to the consumer. 
If the producers of fruit could know 
the desires and the reactions of the 
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consumer, many of the problems 
which originate in production would 
be close to solution. There ought to 
be more consumer surveys made by 
producers, and more producers should 
visit markets to see what the produce 
looks like when it is offered for sale. 
The minds of orchardists should carry 
from the blossom bud clear through 
to the satisfied palate of a pleased 
consumer. 

But to get down to details, the big- 
gest need in the fruit business today is 
an orderly, regular supply of uniform, 





A good spray job is essential in producing marketable fruit. 


Above—Open trees and good spacing help 
solve the marketing problem at its source. 
Left—Marketing begins with the blossoms, 
when proper thinning will improve quality. 


MARKETING BEGINS | 
IN THE FIELD 


Quality Is A First In Marketing, And 
Quality Depends On Field Practices 


By H. B. TUKEY, Michigan State College 


high-quality fruit—something _ that 
can be counted on in the trade and by 
the consumer. To achieve this, the 
first step is selection of the variety 
itself. Considerable progress has been 
made in the last 25 years in standard- 
ization of a few successful varieties 
and in the elimination of others. The 
McIntosh variety now dominates east- 
ern apple production; the Delicious . 
commands the over-all production of 
the nation ; and about half of the apple 
production of Michigan is of the three 
(Continued on page 25) | 
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By J. GILBERT HILL 


SMALL PATCHES of blackberries 
which, if combined, would not cover 
more than one square mile of land, 
are pouring an estimated $70,000 a 
year into one small Oklahoma town 
each June. And the story behind this 
blackberry business is a co-operative 
marketing association so effective that 
there is almost a problem of keeping 
up with demand. ; 

The fame of blackberries grown in 
McLoud, Okla., was probably first 
established about 56 years ago when 
W. R. Barnett, a farmer living four 
miles south of there, ordered some 
plants from an Ottawa, Kans., nurs- 
ery. Barnett’s neighbors often came 
around on Sunday afternoons during 
berry season to learn about berries, 
eat a few, and probably take home 
some plants to start patches of their 
own. Soon there were patches all over 
the country. 

A few farmers tried to sell the ber- 
ries. They would pick a load one day, 
haul it to Oklahoma City, and stand 
around on the streets or at the public 
market looking for customers. The 












berries did not move, and the venture 
usually ended in disappointment for 
the growers. To solve this problem, in 
1939, J. A. Barnett, son of W. R. 
Barnett, organized the McLoud 
Blackberry Growers’ Association 
along simple lines. The farmers pro- 
vided the original capital. The first 
season, members delivered their ber- 
ries to Barnett’s sweet potato shed 
which was empty at the time. There 
they were labeled, graded, and sold. 
The next day after sale, each grow- 
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er received a check, the amount cover- 
ing the average price paid for berries 
on the previous day, less 20 cents a 
crate sales charges. Some crates may 
have sold high, some low, but all 
growers got an equal break on that 
day’s market. Unused sales charges 
were divided at the end of the year, 
based upon the number of crates de- 
livered. Barnett scorched the tele- 
phone wires keeping track of big buy- 
ers, truckers, wholesale houses, chains, 
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and other handlers of berries. Soon 
there was competition to buy, and 
farmers could plan to cultivate their 
berries because they knew they could 
sell them. 

Blackberries grow on land which is 
too worn out to produce cotton any 
longer. They grow best down behind 
the Black Jack oak trees protected 
from the wind, and respond with 
startling productivity to use of barn- 
yard manure as fertilizer. 

Through the years the McLoud ber- 
ry, now thought by experts to be the 
Lawton, has been selected and puri- 
(Continued on page 29) 






The whole family can help with the berry harvest, since the 
. fruit ripens during the children’s summer vacation. 


These 


photos show how berries are picked near McLoud, Okla. 
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“MARKETING, AS I SEE IT” 











A PANEL DISCUSSION 


Topay AN ASTOUNDING ARRAY of new, com- 
peting products is vying for the consumer’s food dollar, and 
producers of fruit must modernize and improve their market- 
ing systems. 

In line with this, AMERICAN FruIT GROWER has asked 
outstanding growers to discuss some of the more vital mar- 
keting problems. Every forward-thinking grower will be 
interested in their progressive ideas. 





























HERE ARE SOME 
POINT BY POINT 
SUGGESTIONS 


By DONALD F. GREEN 
Chazy, N.Y. 


Econ OMIC conditions within this 
country are changing so fast it is diffi- 
cult to put a finger on the most im- 
portant marketing problem. We are 
confronted with complex situations 
in marketing apples which require cor- 
relation of thought and action on the 
part of growers, marketing men, and 
consumers. 

Well up in the list of problems is 
that of maintaining quality and ap- 
pearance of the fruit when it is placed 
in the housewife’s hands, whether it be 
fresh or processed. Wartime packing 
and handling has become a habit— 
and a bad one. Mrs. Consumer 
should not have to look at uninterest- 
ing displays of fresh fruit which is 


poorly graded, carelessly handled, or~ 


immature; nor should she open a can 
of processed fruit which has poor 
flavor or, oftentimes, a slightly musty 
odor. Many growers of fine fruit con- 
sider their jobs well done when the 
fruit is placed in a cold storage or de- 
livered to a buyer, but their interest 
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should extend further if they are to 
profit from fruit growing in the next 
few years. 

Mr. Grower should look into, and 
study, the intricate details of market- 
ing, and offer suggestions for better- 


ment. He should realize that there 
may be lucrative markets in his own 
home town and surrounding area. 
Many rural families, who formerly 
had backyard orchards and were 
forced out of fruit growing by bugs 
and disease, are hungry for apples. 
Such families cannot afford to buy 
2 pounds for 25 cents. Offer them, 
through the local retailers, a full box 
of good fruit at a fair price. The re- 
tailer will be happy with a smaller 
margin because he has no loss in spoil- 
age in this way of selling. The proc- 
essors should also be encouraged to 
place a quality product on the market 
by supplying them with fruit selected 
especially for their purpose—graded 
to their exact requirements. 

The last season has brought forth 
another problem. Last fall the mar- 
ket begged for good fruit and very 
little was offered. Now, the good 
fruit that was held back is no longer 
inviting to Mrs. Consumer. We should 
know our market contacts well enough 
to have confidence in their judgment 
as to when to sell, the type of pack- 

(Continued on page 23) 











YOU CAN’T JUMP 
TO AN ANSWER 


By D. B. PERRINE 
Centralia, Ill. 


Prriars A group of etymologists 
should be asked for the meaning of 
the word “marketing.” It seems logi- 
cal to believe that its original meaning 
was the buying, selling, or trading of 
goods upon a particulaar market; 
whereas it now can be used to cover 
the entire process by which goods are 
transferred from producers to con- 
sumers. 

When one asks the question “what 
is the most important marketing prob- 
lem?” he is covering a tremendous 
territory. Many peopie are inclined 
to blame an unsatisfactory market 
price for a certain commodity upon 
some defect in marketing when the 
low returns to the producers may have 
been the result of other causes. In 
fact, most producers of fruit never 
think about a “marketing problem” in 
a season when their products sell well ; 
but when the reverse is the case, they 
are inclined to assert loudly that some- 
thing is rotten about the entire mar- 
keting system. Actually, their prod- 
ucts may have moved into consump- 
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na much more orderly manner 
in the year of the lower market, and 
the poorer returns may have resulted 
from large increases in supply, lower 
purchasing power of consumers, in- 
creased competition from other food 
stuffs, or any of a dozen other reasons, 
all affecting the market, but not ma- 
terially altering the marketing of their 
fruits. However, it should not be as- 
sumed that weaknesses in the -mar- 
keting system are unimportant simply 
hecause there are additional factors 
which also affect the price of any 
fruit. (Continued on page 24) 
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WE MUST IMPROVE 
THE PRODUCT! 


By GRANT MERRILL 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


One REASON it is hard to de- 
fine marketing is because production 
and marketing are closely interwoven. 
The phrase, ‘well-grown fruit is half 
sold,” expresses, in a few words, the 
idea [ am trying to convey. In the 
production of all fruit there are three 
general grades: the great mass of 
standardized production, a few extra- 
quality packs, and a few low-grade 
packs. The consumer looks to the 
great quantity of standardized pro- 
duction for most of her needs. We 
need to improve this “standardized 
production” (usually the U.S. No. 1 
grades of the most common sizes) all 
the time, so the consumer gets such a 
good product she will come back and 
buy some more. 

By means of laws, regulations, mar- 
keting agreements and other such de- 
vices, the growers often try to prevent 
the lower grades of fruit from appear- 
ing on the market. We do not want 
the consumer dissatisfied. We want 
her to come back for more, and we 
do not like the price-depressing re- 
sults of these low-grade commodities. 

It may surprise some growers to 
learn how much the low-grade product 
reduces consumption. I have seen 
low-quality fruit—too green, too 
small, poorly colored, or with many 
blemishes—get into the retailers’ 
stands and remain there for days. 
The consumer will not buy it. The 
retailer will not buy any better-quality 
fruit until he gets his money out of 
the fruit he has on hand; thus, the 
effort that the grower spends on elimi- 
nating these low grades will be well 
worthwhile. 

The most profitable fruit is, of 
course, that of the top grades—the 
few larger, or better-colored, or bet- 
ter-matured unblemished fruits. This 
is so obvious that it is surprising so 
little fruit of this quality is produced. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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“DISTRIBUTING” AND 
“SELLING” ARE NOT 
THE SAME 


By H. L. MANTLE 
Painesville, Ohio 


Th E MATTER of marketing farm 
crops, as with other commodities, has 
gone through a rapid series of changes 
in the last decade. There is a decid- 
ed difference between dividing out a 
product to clamoring purchasers when 
there is not quite enough of the ar- 
ticle to go around and that of at- 
tempting to sell the whole of a prod- 
uct at a profitable price when the 
product exceeds the usual demand. 

Today some farm products find 
themselves in the first class, while the 
growers of fruits and vegetables gen- 
erally find that their products are in 
the second class. While our payrolls 
are still high, and a lot of money is in 
circulation, there are many more other 
items clamoring for the would-be pur- 
chaser’s favor. The result is that an 
ample supply of fruits and vegetables 
is, in many cases, meeting with a re- 
sistance to a satisfactory movement 
at fair prices. 

To correct this situation will re- 
quire at least two positive things: first 
of all, a high-quality product, properly 
handled all the way along the line so 
that the ultimate consumer gets a 
high-grade article at the time of pur- 
chase; second, the generous use of 
good common sense in devising an 
effective method of presenting the 
merchandise in an attractive manner 
—not only to the intermediate han- 
dlers, but also to the final consumer. 


NOT OVERPRODUCTION 
| BUT 
UNDERCONSUMPTION 


By W. H. DARROW 
Putney, Vt. 


Sratistics SHOW that the av- 
erage apple production in the United 
States has decreased slightly during 
the last 25 years. In the same time 
there has been a substantial increase 
in the population of the country. This 
would indicate no overproduction of 
apples, but rather an underconsump- 
tion of them.. 

The demoralized condition of the 
apple market during the last few 
months has caused growers to realize 
what might happen if a larger-than- 
average apple crop should be produced 
in the next year or two. [xperts say 
that there is little hope of much in- 
crease in apple exports for, several 





years to come. Hence, an increased 
domestic use of apples or apple prod- 
ucts 1s essential for the orderly mar- 
keting of a large apple crop. 

Apples and apple products have had 
very little advertising and promotion 
as compared with many other foods— 
especially such fruits as oranges, 
grapefruit, and bananas. Thus, many 
people have decreased their consump- 
tion of anoles while they have in- 
creased their consumption of the other 
fruits (or their products, such as 
juices). If the apple growers of the 
country should spend as much money 
during the next few vears in adver- 
tising their product as the citrus in- 
dustry has spent in the last few years, 
[ believe there would be no serious 
apple marketing problem for some 
years to come. 

However, I look upon the orderly 
marketing of a crop as the disposal 
of that crop (through different chan- 
nels) to the various purposes for 
which it can best be used. This 
should be done both with a profit to 
the producer and an advantage to the 
consumer. 


(Continued on page 22) 


LET’S PULL TOGETHER 
FOR 
MARKETING SUCCESS 


By CHARLES MORRISON 
Zillah, Wash. 


Tue TERM “marketing” includes 
all of the acts and services required 
to place fruit in the hands of the ulti- 
mate consumer after harvesting. It 
includes grading, packaging, trans- 
portation, storage, refrigeration, ad- 
vertising, pricing, and selling at all 
the various levels, including that of 
the retailer. 

Three of the fundamentals of suc- 
cessful marketing, i.e. good quality, a 
fair price, and dependability of opera- 
tion, seem to carry through from the 
simplest form of marketing, in which 
the producer deals directly with the 
consumer, to the most involved sys- 
tems such as growers who are far 
from consuming centers must employ. 

Of these, quality is most important. 
How to get it, and how to keep it 
until the product is consumed, is in 
my thinking the foremost problem. 
In this respect, it is difficult to tell 
where the responsibilities of produc- 
ing end, and where those of market- 
ing hegin. There really is no definite 
division point, for the two are inter- 
dependent—the success of producer 
and marketer depending upon quality 
production plus intelligent marketing. 
This includes all of the services that 
the term involves. 

-(Continued on page 23) 
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@ Quick decline, a virus disease of 
citrus trees, is under intense investi- 
gation in California. Between four 
and five thousand trees have been 
planted for use in studying the disease, 
most of them being budded trees— 
Valencia on sour root. Symptoms do 
not show up on the one- or two-year- 
old trees until about 15 months after 
the first inoculation so progress has 
been slow. Some experiments have 
been made with smaller trees, and the 
research workers are hoping that, af- 
ter they are inoculated, the symptoms 
will show up more quickly than on the 
larger trees. 

The symptoms of quick decline 
disease are many, and they may de- 
velop slowly or appear suddenly. The 
visible symptoms include a heavy set 
of fruit prematurely colored, the turn- 
ing of the older leaves to grayish green 
or bronze, stemming of the new 
growth, and further yellowing of the 
foliage before dropping. 

Accompanying these visible symp- 
toms are the underground changes 
such as a sloughing-off of the feeder 
rootlets, rotting of the small roots 
from their outer ends inward, and a 
reduction or complete disappearance 
of the starch supply in the roots. 

“Collapse” describes the second 
type of symptom, and apparently nor- 
mal trees will suddenly wilt. The trees 
will retain their dry leaves and fruit, 
but in a few days may die or will look 
dead. Many trees with this type of 
symptom die while a few may develop 
short, upright leafy twigs on the limbs 
which have not completely died. How- 
ever, these trees are usually unable to 
thrive and will die later during a 
period of high temperatures. 

Other research has been made to 
try to determine what rootstocks are 
not susceptible to the virus, and sour 
and sweet orange along with Cleopatra 
Mandarin have been tested. The ex- 
perimental trees include all the species, 
varieties, and hybrids of citrus obtain- 
able. Inarching and bridge grafting 
are other attempted methods for sav- 
ing decline trees, but there has not 
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been time as yet to judge the success 
of such methods. 

The Riverside Experiment Station 
is conducting tests in the experimental 
plots to determine what part insects 
have in spreading the disease. In 
Brazil, Tristeza, a disease similar to 
quick decline, has been under ob- 
servation, and experiments have in- 
dicated that an aphid is the virus car- 
rier. Such information has given im- 
petus to experiments in California, 
where an aphid is present similar 
to the one found in Brazil. 





@ The Chehalem blackberry, a new 
variety especially suited for freezing, 
has been developed at the Oregon 
State College Experiment Station, ac- 
cording to Sam H. Bailey, Station 
writer. It is recommended for trial 
planting in Oregon and Washington. 

The Chehalem is a cross between 
the Santiam and the Himalaya, and 
its outstanding characteristic is its 





bright, black glossy color, which is 
retained in both freezing and canning. 
The flavor, which resembles that of 
the native trailing berry, is also re- 
tained in the frozen pack but is partly 
lost in the canned product. 

The new berry ripens from 5 to 10 
days after the Boysen and up to 
the beginning of the season for the 
Evergreen variety. Berries are slightly 
smalier than -Loganberries and firm 
enough to keep shape after freezing. 


@ Something new has been added in 
the way of strawberry varieties for 
commercial freezing. It is the Robin- 
son, a comparatively new variety 
which was developed in the south- 
western part of Michigan. This large, 
bright scarlet berry is round to conical 
in shape and has a glossy appearance. 
The color is more than skin deep as 
shown by its rich red juice. 

James Moulton of Michigan State 
College claims that many consumers 
prefer its mild sweet flavor and high 
vitamin C content. Robinson pro- 
duces a good yield and. is already being 
grown in large quantities in Michigan. 
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GRAPES 


® The grape flea beetle is an enemy to 
be conquered without delay. In some 
vineyards it has cut the yields in half 
and in others all the fruit has been 
destroyed. 

The larvae of this beetle grow and 
thrive in wild grape vines, and when 
they come out of winter hibernation, 
the insects fly or are carried by the 
wind as far as one-half mile into culti- 
vated vineyards. 

Removal of the wild vines, within a 
one-half mile radius of the vineyards, 
is an effective means for keeping the 
pest under control. Late May or June 
is the best time for this job so that 
injury can be prevented during the 
following spring. 

Once the beetle has gotten onto the 
cultivated vines, it may be controlled 
by the use of DDT. Experiments con- 
ducted at the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station have in- 
dicated that 1 pound of DDT in 100 
gallons ot water 1s quite effective in 
ridding the vines of the adult beetle. 
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@ Grape vines are living high at the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station—up where there is more sun- 
shine and air. Prof. Nelson Shaulis of 
the Station reports that vines yield 
more grapes on seven foot trellis than 
on those which are 5 feet high. Pick- 
ers will have to reach for the grapes, 
but they seem to prefer that to stoop- 
ing. 

Prof. Shaulis also recommends the 
umbrella system of training rather 
than the Kniffen system which is gen- 
erally used in that area. The two sys- 
tems are similar in that two wires are 
used in both, but in the umbrella sys- 
tem the wood left after pruning is 
looped over the top wire and only tied 
to the lower wire. 

Other suggestions made by Prof. 
Shaulis were to leave more buds, 
which will improve both this year’s 
and the following year’s crop, and to 
renew vines more frequently. 


APPLES 


@ Apple scab got the upper hand in 
New York last year because spraying 
was held up by weather conditions— 
growers could not get their spray rigs 
through their orchards. Dr. J. M. 
Hamilton of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at- 
tributes this to the fact that spraying 
equipment is not keeping pace with 
the progress being made with pest 
control. Growers now, need equip- 
ment which is fast and light—they 
need rigs which can get through an 
orchard in any kind of weather. 

New pesticides are doing their bit 
to improve spray equipment, but the 
rest is up to the engineers. Dr. Hamil- 
ton says that the experiment stations 
and the industry will have to get to- 
gether and help the farmer to cut 
production costs and solve his labor 
difficulties by giving him a more eff- 
cient spray machine. 


@ There are many advantages to 
mulching in apple and pear orchards. 
It is an effective means for weed con- 
trol, it conserves moisture, it prevents 
the running off of water helping to 
check erosion, and it retains snow 
which protects the roots against dam- 
age from winter cold. Mulching will 
also improve the physical condition of 
the soil and keep the micro-nutrient 
elements ready to be used. 

Dr. H. B. Tukey of Michigan State 
College defines mulch as any coarse 
material, such as hay, straw, or saw- 
dust, which will destroy or reduce 
weeds if enough is placed under the 
trees. It may be necessary to add min- 
eral nitrogen to sawdust, which has 
a low nitrogen content. 


(Continued on page 28) 











By GOLLYS, this is one of them 
months, ain’t it? Makes yuh just 
wanta up an’ do somethin’ fer hu- 
manity. Trouble with most folks, 
though, is that before they can really 
get up an’ do somethin’ fer humanity, 
they git to feelin’ lazy, and decide to 
let somebody else do the doin’. 

Speakin’ of doin’, I hear the Wash- 
ington State folks have pooled all 
their advertisin’ funds for one big 
program to cover all the fruits. Saves 
a lot of money that way! Besides 
that, they’re savin’ a quarter of a mil-. 
lion dollars in dormant spray ma- 
terials this year, accordin’ to a feller 
named W. J. O’Neiil, some bugologist 
in Wenatchee. He says that their 
spray programs out there have cut the 
13c-per-apple-box cost of sprays in 
half. 

Heard sumpthin’ yesterday that 
wuz news to me. A feller wuz sayin’ 
that a body’d better be careful fertil- 
izin’ raspberries and grapes so’s he 
gets the fertilizer spread out wide 
around ’em. He says their roots grow 
out as far as 25 feet away from the 
crowns and stems, ‘n’ they all need 
fertilizer. Jehoshaphat, that’s a lot 
of roots. 

Read sumpthin’ interestin’ some 
time ago—last winter, I think it wuz 
—about Nebraska. It said that way 
back in 1850 Nebraska wuz the most 
important fruit growin’ State in the 
Union. And the joker wuz that in 
1830 nobody believed that fruit would 
grow out Nebraska way at all. Just 
shows yuh can’t never tell about the 
future. Guess that’s a good thing! 

By nation, they sure use a lot of 
chemicals for their pre-blossom scab 
spray around Winchester, Va. Wuz 
readin’ t’other day that they used 
about 5 million gallons of sulfur com- 
pound solutions there this year. That’s 
a whoppin’ lot of stuff, ain’t it? 

Yuh know, I wuz talkin’ with a 
USDA man t’other day, and he said 
he wuz warnin’ everybody to be care- 
ful usin’ these new-fangled chemicals. 
He said yuh want to know all the 
“hazards and limitations” of ’em be- 
fore you use ‘em. If you're in doubt, 
check with your Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. I always read the labels 
pretty close, myself! 

So long, neighbor. 
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e Adverse weather upsets crop prospects 


¢ Traveling Laboratory Interests N. H. Growers 


GEORGIA, May 21—Unfavorable weath- 
er is playing its part in making the already 
short Georgia peach crop shorter. First, 
continued rainfall during the blossom period 
adversely affected the set of fruit; second, 
the heavy freeze of late March killed the 
entire peach crop in many orchards; and 
lastly, the high winds of early May knocked 
off much of the fruit in the remaining 
.orchards which had a partial crop. 

One bright spot in the Georgia peach pic- 
ture is that the crop in the Fort Valley area 
is reported to be the cleanest produced in 
30-35 years. This freedom from worms 
is primarily due to the widespread use of 
benzene hexachloride.—E. F. Savage, Ga. 
Agr. Exp. Station, Experiment. 


IOWA, May 18—The crop conditions may 
still be described as “spotty.” Many or- 
chards had no more than three or four days 
in which bees were actively pollinating. 

One noticeable growth condition is the 
fact that petals on apples and pears and the 
shucks on fruit of the peach, plum, and 
cherry type have persisted longer than most 
years; in fact, even at this date, a few 
varieties of apples could take a late calyx 
spray with assurance of a lead deposit in the 
calyx cup. 

Although the weather has been compar- 
atively cool to date, we have had rainfall in 
nearly desirable amounts, and only a few 
growers have reported seeing scab.—W. H. 
Collins, Sec’y-Treas., lowa Fruit Growers’ 
Assoc., Des Moines. 


MAINE, May 21—Adverse weather con- 
ditions prevail in Maine. As of this date all 
of the orchard sections have been drenched 
with rain. Nearly four inches of rain have 
fallen since April 30th. Weather conditions 
have been opportune for scab development, 
although temperatures have averaged 40-45 
degrees. : 

The Maine State Pomological Society, in 
co-operation with the Extension Service, is 
holding a series of six twilight orchard 
meetings during the second and third weeks 
in June. Interest is keen in automatic 
spraying devices which save labor and 
time.—Rockwood N. Berry, Sec’y, Maine 
State Pomo. Soc., Livermore Falls. 


MARYLAND, May 21—With no regret 
we passed mid-May and breathed more 
easily that frost danger was past. In late 
May the peach crop prospects seemed con- 
siderably better than last year. Blossom 
blight infection of brown rot was wide- 
spread but quieted down; however, the 
peach growers are watching for its return 
when weather is right, along about harvest- 
time. The apple prospects seemed almost 
too good, considering those 21-degree 
nights, but about mid-May a heavy drop- 
ping of the small apples began and, by June, 
there was a prospect of less than a half 
crop. 
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Artificial pollination has been done in 
some states, but Maryland growers are still 
putting their faith in the trusty little bee. 
This season the cold weather kept the bees 
close to home, but there were some good 
pollinating days and, also, there were quite 
a few bumble bees and smaller wasps that 
did not worry about cold or wind.—A. F. 
Vierheller, Sec’y, Md. State Hort. Soc., 
College Park. 


MASSACHUSETTS, May 18—With 
practically all Massachusetts orchards show- 
ing a snowball bloom, prospects for a ban- 
ner crop appeared bright at the beginning 
of the blossom season. But after two or 
three days of favorable pollinating weather, 
cold, rainy, weather, which restricted bee 
flight, persisted for five days, and a rather 
poor set may result. Favorable weather 
for pollination during the latter part of the 
blossoming season could increase the set, 
however. 

One grower is trying out several pollen 
dispensers to provide pollination for a large 
McIntosh block. Poor weather for bee flight 
may prevent any evaluation of the method 
this season—W. D. Weeks, U. of Mass., 
Amherst. ° 


MINNESOTA, May 19—It will be several 
weeks before an accurate crop prospect for 
apples can be given. We know that winter 
injury has been severe in almost all sec- 
tions except along the Mississippi valley— 
in large areas of the state there will be 
little or no apple production. 

There is severe injury to uncovered rasp- 
berries in many: sections. Many plantings 
are killed to the ground, except those in 
well-protected locations. Strawberries and 
raspberries in the Mississippi river area 
appear to be in good condition while injury 
in other sections has not yet been deter- 
mined. Grapes are badly damaged in many 
parts. 

Plums, cherry-plums, currants, and goose- 
berries are reported in good condition in 
most sections with excellent bloom.—J. D. 
Winter, Sec’y, Minn. Fruit Growers Assoc., 
Mound. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, May 22—It is too 
early at this date to know what the set of 
apples will be. The bloom is heavy in most 
orchards, especially on McIntosh. Most 
orchards are well-supplied with bees for 
pollination purposes, and all we need is a 
day or two of sunshiny warm weather in 
the next week to insure a set in most areas. 

One of the most interesting extension 
meetings this spring was held at London- 
derry. We took along our laboratory equip- 
ment and set up shop in the town hall. 
Growers had an opportunity to examine 
under dissecting binoculars scab, scales, red 
mite, and various insect eggs. All the grow- 
ers said they learned a lot and had a better 





idea of how these pests live and multipiy.— 
E. J. Rasmussen, U. of N. Hamp., Durham, 
















































NEW JERSEY—Fruit growers have ex. 
perienced a difficult spring season follow. 
ing a hectic winter of unusual weather and 
poor markets. The effects of the extended 
cold periods and ice storms of last wi 
are becoming apparent throughout the State. 
Growers report considerable girdling of 
young trees by mice and rabbits. . 

The marketing season is drawing to q 
close after a rather unsatisfactory year 
High handling costs, the doubtful quality 
of many lots when taken out of storage, and 
the keen competition of Washington apples 
were the principal difficulties. 

Small fruits, especially raspberries, suf. 
fered considerable winter injury in South 
Jersey. 


NEW YORK, May 22—The weather in 
western New York has been miserable and 
cold for the entire blossom period, with 
Hudson Valley conditions slightly better 
but not entirely satisfactory. 

A good blossom has taken place on Mc- 
Intosh, Wealthy, and Cortland; it has been 
fairly good on Delicious, spotty on Green- 
ings, and light on Baldwins. 

The ground has been very wet and 
difficult to get spray rigs through, but the 
growers have been spraying and doing 
everything they can to control disé¢ase— 
D. M. Dalrymple, Sec’y, N.Y. State Hort. 
Soc., Lockport. — 


OHIO, May 15—The statewide prospect 
for apples is better thar 1947. Peaches will 
be lighter than a year ago. Locally, there 
are areas where the peach crop: was killed 
during the March 12 freeze. The apple 
bloom was rather spotty in some orchards, 
especially where scab was serious in 1947, 

Another modifying factor in the fruit set 
this year has been the shortage of bees, 
especially where growers have depended on 
wild bees. Orchardists are apparently doing 
a good job of spraying. It seems safe to 
predict that quality will be better this year. 
—C. W. Ellenwood, Sec’y, Ohio State Hort. 
Soc., Wooster. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, May 19—Peach 
crop prospects in South Carolina indicate 
that, under normal growing conditions, there 
will be 3% million bushels. This is just 
about half of the expected crop prior to 
March 29. Growing conditions have been 
very favorable thus far with the exception 
of a slight deficit in rainfall. Fruit de- 
velopment has been unusually rapid thus 
far which indicates that under normal con- 
ditions fruit size will be the largest in sev- 
eral years. 

Curculio infestation this year has been 
very light; benzene hexachloride has been 
used extensively with excellent results. 
Much more chlordane has been used than 
was expected and produced excellent kill of 
adult curculio. One of the heaviest 1n- 
festations of Oriental fruit moth on record 
is expected but growers are all ready with 
DDT.—Roy J: Ferree, Ext. Hort., Clemson 
Agr. Coll., Clemson. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Winter GARDEN, one of the 
largest and most modern quick freez- 
ing plants in Tennessee, can process 
as many as 800,000 pounds of fruit 
a day in its big plant at Bells, Tenn. 
The large factory is equipped to 
process berries, peaches, apples, beans 
and other vegetables. 


A QUICK FREEZE PLANT WITH A NEW METHOD 





iz oo 


A new method of quick freezing is 
used in this plant which employs a 
large four-compartment vat filled with 
a brine which is kept at 10° below 


zero. The produce to be frozen is 
prepared in tin cans the same way as 
for cooking, and cans are immersed 
in sub-zero brine for quick freezing. 


How to Spray the Modern Way 


The fruit growers in our neighborhood each winter hold a school, 
Where the codling moth professors and the fungus doctors rule. 
Now we follow their suggestions, as we hope for bumper crops, 
Until some new bug comes along and turns ’em into drops. 

They've got a program all worked out to tell you when to spray, 
The dope to use, and just how much, to scare the bugs away. 

The hist’ry of each little bug they they know from A to Z. 

They can't pronounce what kills ’em, so they call it DDT. 
Sometimes the new concoctions, from the chemist’s crystal ball, 
Are fatal to the bug involved, the tree, the grower, and all. 

But this is much too thorough, so our experts test the claims 

Of the manufact’ring fellows without calling any names. 

At last they've OK’d P.D.Q., tank-mixed with Spic and Span; 
It’s safe to spray on apple trees and on the hired man! 

I buy myself a half a ton, and figure all is well; 

Tomorrow will be just the day to make those red mites yell. 

I have my rig in tip-top shape, thanks to the experts’ warning; 

I go to bed with spirits high to dream of bugs ’til morning. 

Now just as sure as I get up, the wind will start in blowing ; 

By noon it’s raining cats and dogs; by night it may be snowing. 

Oh woe is me! I’m stuck in mud; the wind 1s getting stronger. 
According to the expert, though, I dare not tarry longer. 

That devil hollers, “Hurry up! You've got just thirteen hours 
Before the fungus vegetates, and ruins all the flowers!” 

The spray rig’s in up to the hubs! We’ve cramped all ways, and backed her! 
I've stuck a pole up in the mud, where last we saw the tractor! 

You warned me, Friend, of overlap, of oil build-up, specific ; 

I overlap at least ten rows! Gee! Aiwt this wind terrific? 

If I could catch that expert when the wind is blowing free, 

lll bet you fifty dollars, he can’t even hit the tree! 

I spray by day, I spray at night, and in between I dust ’em; 

And, if the experts paid the bill, I’m darn sure it would bust ’em! 
Efficiency’s the keynote; I can’t even take my nap; 

I don’t have time to kiss my wife, or hold her on my lap! 

I've had to give up smoking, cause I don’t have time to light ’em! 
Two tanks an hour! No matter what! And so ad infinitum! 

We fruit growers have it easy, huh? We work just when we please? 
All summer long we sit and watch the apples on our trees! 

Of course I’m only kidding, for we fruit growers realize 

If the experts made the weather, we could live on apple pies! 
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Albert L. Mason 









HUDSON 


Power 
Sprayers 





NEW 


Advanced Design, New Features 
for Easier, Faster, Better 
Spraying. Now Ready for You 
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HUDSON 
Power Sprayer on 
pneumatic tires 


@ 30 or 50 gal. tank 
@ 2 or 4 gal. per min. 


New 


HUDSON 
Power Sprayer 
on skids for use 

on trucks, 

trailers 


@ 30, 50 or 
100 gal. tank 

@ 2 or 4 gal. 
per min. 


New 


HUDSON 
“Trail-A-Spray” 

@ 150 gal. tank 

®@ 2 or 4 gal. per min. 


® Save time—save back-breaking 
work—with a power sprayer. Just 
be sure it’s anew HUDSON—the 
most advanced power sprayer ever 
made. More efficient pumps, new 
agitators, new nozzles apply spray 
materials the right way for best 
results at lowest cost. Rugged 
all-welded chassis, stainless steei 
valve assembly, slow-speed long- 
life pumps assure trouble-free 
operation. 


Hudson power sprayers apply any 
liquid that can be sprayed: 2, 4-D 
weed killer, insecticides, fungi- 
cides, disinfectants, white-wash, 
etc. .. . in fields, orchards, barns 
and buildings, everywhere. 


See Your HUDSON Deadler, or 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


© i948. H. D. H. MFG. CO, 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tested aed: Proved 








Sprayers and Gusters 
Poultry Equipment 
Hay Tools and Barn Equipment 
Livestock Equipment 
Farm Ventilation Equipment 
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BLACK LEAF 155 controls codling 
moth, leafhoppers, leaf-miners, aph- 
ids and grape berry moth, without 
destroying beneficial insects such 
as those that hold mites in check. 


BLACK LEAF 155 is a non-caustic, 


non-volatile nicotine spray. It sticks 


through heavy rains, giving maxi- 
mum protection. It is economical. 
Its use protects the vigor of the 


leaves and promotes quality fruit. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LOUISWEEAE 2, KENTUCKY 
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RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING ACT 


(Continued from page 9) 


ly. In too many instances the cost 
of handling in such wholesale mar- 
kets constitutes an excessive part 
of the retail price. A study has been 
completed and rather comprehen- 
sive reports published concerning 
the need for and possibilities of im- 
roved wholesale markets in Hart- 
ford and New Haven, Conn., Baton 
Rouge, La., Richmond, Va., Atlanta, 
Ga., Columbus, Ohio, and Miami, 
Fla. Similar studies are well along 
in about 20 other cities. 

The purpose of still another study 
relating to costs is to examine the 
possible merits of a retail market 
news service. If it is practical to 
operate such a service, it would help 
not only the retailer in setting his 





Deciduous and citrus advisory commit- 
tees are provided for by the Research and 
Marketing act of 1946. The membership 
of these committees is as follows: 


CITRUS. Chairman, F. R. Wilcox, Cal. 
Fruit Growers Exch.; A. Vernon Sauer- 
man, grower, Clearwater, .Fla.; J. Wayne 
Reitz, United Growers & Shippers Assoc. ; 
Raymond D. Robinson, Dr. P. Phillips 
Canning Co.; Robbins Russel, Mutual Or- 
ange Distributors; W. H. McCracken, 
Treesweet Products Co.; G. O. McDaniel, 
grower-processor, Edcouch, Tex.; Alden M. 
Drury, Texsun Citrus Exch.; W. F. Mc- 
Cardle, Wesco Foods Co.; L. V. Eberhard, 
distributor, Grand Rapids, Mich.; and 
Charles A. Rogers, Zulfer and Rogers. 
DECIDUOUS. Chairman, Carl G. Wooster, 
N.Y. State Hort. Soc.; Samuel Cooke, Penn 
Fruit Co.; Troy H. Cribb, S.C. Peach 
Growers Assoc.; Harry C. Dunlap, Dried 
Fruit Assoc. of Calif.; J. Henry Estes, 
wine grapes grower, Fresno, Calif.; Elon J. 
Gilbert, Richey & Gilbert Co.; J. E. Klahre, 
Apple Growers Assoc.; M. E. Knouse, Na- 
tional Fruit Prod. Co.; L. E. Neel, Turlock 
Co-operative Growers; Walter A. Reich, 
A. Reich & Sons, Inc.; and A. J. Rogers, 
Cherry Growers, Inc. 

TREE NUT. Chairman, D. R. Bailey, Cali- 
fornia Almond Growers Exchange; W. C. 
Tesche, California Walnut Growers Assoc. ; 
Carl J. Braun, Braun Importing Co., Inc.; 
John E. Trunk, Nut Growers, Inc.; 
Dwight K. Grady, Rosenberg Bros. & 
Co.; J. T. Haley, First State Bank of 
Albany; Henry W. Fisher, Washington, 
D.C.; C. E. Johnson, The Kelling Nut 
0.; R. J. Moore, R. E. Funsten Co.; 
Ed F. Phelps, Jr., National American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Assoc.; and George G. 
Cadwell, Northwest Nut Growers. 











prices, but also the thrifty housewife. 
It would help the producer by keep- 
ing him informed as to what the 
ultimate consumer is paying. It 
should also have the advantageous 
effect of keeping retail prices more 
in line with those of the wholesaler. 
It is generally believed that if retail 
prices dropped promptly with whole- 
sale prices when market gluts ap- 
pear, a larger percentage of the sur- 
plus could be sold and used instead 
of dumping it in retail store garbage 
cans. Surveys show that about one- 
fourth of the deciduous fruits grown 
never reach the consumer and that 
about 7 percent loss from spoilage 
occurs at the retail store.. 

Who has not noticed the wide 
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extremes in the attractiveness of 
fresh produce displays in retail 
stores? Some are irresistibly attrac- 
tive; others repulsive. Obviously, a 
lot more is known about merchan- 
dising than is being widely used. As 
a basis for encouraging more uni- 
versal adoption of efficient merchan- 
dising methods, a series of training 
courses is being conducted in certain 
cities throughout the country. The 
display and care of fresh produce to 
minimize waste, buying methods, 
record keeping, pricing, and other 
pertinent phases of fresh produce 
marketing will be covered. 

There are, of course, many bio- 
logical, as well as economic, aspects 
to marketing. Research as to the 
cause and cure of decay in fresh fruit 
and vegetables after they have been 
harvested is still in its infancy. The 
commodity advisory committees 
have strongly urged that studies be 
aimed at finding ways and means of 
offering the customer a product of 
higher quality. Accordingly, studies 
are being made to see what can be 
done to lessen the terrific toll from 
brown rot of peaches, blue mold rot 
and gray mold rot of apples and 
pears, stem-end rot of citrus fruit, 
and bacterial soft rot of vegetables. 
In addition to testing out the merits 
of various fumigants and disinfec- 


tants, scientists will attempt to learn - 


what influences different types of 
containers, ventilation, and refriger- 
ation have on the spoilage of fresh 
produce. 

Avid interest has been shown in 
consumer-unit packaging. Producers 
and other segments of the fruit in- 
dustry want to know whether pre- 
packaging is economically feasible. 
What is the best type of wrapping 
material for different items? Where 
should the packaging be done? Is 
pre-packaging here to stay? The 
answers to these questions are being 
sought in a Research and Marketing 
Act project. There are many seem- 
ingly valid reasons why consumer- 
unit packaging, especially of fruits, 
should be expanded. It will permit 
retail stores to put their produce 
departments more fully on a self- 
service basis; it will take brand 
names into the homes of consumers ; 
it lends itself to attractive display. 
For obvious reasons, pre-packaged 
produce is damaged less by pawing 
and pinching than is produce offered 
in bulk. Pre-packaging will cost a 
little more, of course, but it is very 
probable that the savings that will 
accrue by having less produce go 
out the back door as garbage will 
offset the extra costs. 


In an effort to expand markets 
abroad for certain crops grown in 


(Continued on page 20) 
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INSULATE 


AND 


BEAUTIFY 
FRUIT SHEDS 


and 


COLD STORAGE 
BUILDINGS 


with 








REDUCES 
REFRIGERATION 
COSTS! 


Offers the heat-reflectivity of a soft, 
silvery, “easy-on-the-eyes” alumi- 
num finish... p/us the added dura- 
bility of quality asphalt and long 
asbestos fibres! 


EXTRA WINTER , 
PROTECTION TOO! 


Alumi-Shield contracts and expands 
through temperature extremes the 
same as the surface it protects. The 
aluminum finish affords extra resis- 
tance against wet, wind, cold. 


EASY TO APPLY! 


Comes ready-mixed in correct pro- 
portions. One coat does the job. Use 
on roofs and sidewalls of composi-., 
tion, brick, concrete 


— goes right over 
metal flashing and j&,_>5 


gutters, too! 


Write for new, fact- 
filled folder “ Alumi- 
Shield on the Farm,”’ 
nearest office below. 





THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 


New York 16 


Chicago 54 
San Francisco 19 
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An Open Letter to the 









. ation’s Farmers 





RAILROAD RATES 


Rates and fares are the prices at which railroads 
sell their services. These prices are higher now, in 
dollars and cents, than they were before the war but as 
compared with most other prices, they are distinctly 
lower. P 


The increase Since 1939 in the prices at which 
railroads sell their freight services has been only 
about half as much as the percentage by which railroad 
wage rates and the prices of railroad materials, sup- 
plies and fuel have gone up. [mn passenger service, 
the increase in selling prices has been only one- 
fourth as much as the average increase in the prices 
and wages which railroads must pay. 


Increases in railroad rates are effects, not 
causes. Rail rates were no higher at the end of the war, 
and in many instances were lower, than when war began. 
Subsequent increases came after and not before the 
increases in the prices of other things. Indeed, there 
are few commodities or services for which the increase 
in price since 1939 has been so little, or so late. 

Experience has shown that poor and inadequate 
transportation is costly, no matter how low the rate 
might be, while good and adequate transportation is 
worth what it costs. The foundation of good transpor- 
tation is good plant and equipment. That requires 
investment, and investment depends upon earnings or 
the prospect of earnings. 


The best way, and indeed the only sure way, to have 
better transportation in the future is to give rail- 
roads a chance now to make earnings in line with today's 
costs — such earnings as will justify and encourage 
continued investment in the better railroad plant and 
facilities which are the one sound foundation of 
better service at the most economical cost. 

















Sincerely, 


WJ u . e* 2? 
; President 


Beige 











IN THE NE\ 


Dr. J. H. Schultz 


North Dakota Agricultural College has 
had a new chairman for its department of 
horticulture since April 1. He is Dr. J. 9 
Schultz who comes from the Washington 
State Agricultural Station where he was 3 
member of the staff of the Prosser Irriga. 
tion Station. Dr. Schultz was co-author of 
the recent article in AMERICAN Feu 
Grower entitled “Irrigation Projects 
Create New Fruit Land in Washington,” 

Dr. Schultz will also be professor of 
horticulture in the School of Agriculture 
and principal horticulturist in the Agricyl- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Arthur T. Williams 


Arthur T. Williams, who solved many of 
the growers’ spray problems in Connecticut, 
has resigned his post as Extension Spray 
Specialist. He has become a representative 
of the Eastern States Farmers Exchange. 

Mr. Williams came to the Connecticut 
Station in 1945 and during the last three 
years has been a regular contributor to 
“Pomological Pointers” issued by the Con- 
necticut Pomological Society, and “Storrs 
Horticultural Notes” compiled by A. C, 
Bobb. During the 1947 spray season, Mr: 
Williams made tri-weekly broadcasts of 
last-minute spray developments and recom- 
mendations. 


Dr. L. Frederick Hough 


Carrying on the peach breeding work of 
the late Prof. M. A. Blake will be Dr. L. 
Frederick Hough who has recently become 
a member of the pomology staff of the Hor- 
ticultural Department, College of Agricul- 
ture, Rutgers University. He will also be 
advisor on apples and small fruit and will 
do some work with pear breeding. é 

Dr. Hough attended Michigan State Col- 
lege and took his graduate work at Cornell 
University and the University of Illinois. 
Before coming to Rutgers University, he 
was associate chief in horticulture at the 
University of Illinois. 


RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING ACT 
(Continued from page 19) 


this country, including fruit, com- 


modity specialists have been as- . 


signed under the auspices of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act to 
stimulate foreign demand. Under 
this project Fred A. Motz has visited 
the principal pre-war European mar- 
kets for United States fruit and is 
now in this country conferring with 
representatives of the fruit industry. 
An account of his findings in Europe 
is given in the April issue of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 

The work discussed here repre- 
sents only the more typical types of 
research being done on marketing 
and distribution of fresh produce, 
but it should give fruit growers and 
merchandisers a fairly good idea of 
what this new legislation means to 
them. 
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STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 16) 


VERMONT, May 20—The orchards in 
southern Vermont are approaching the full- 
bloom stage. For the most part, a good 
blossom condition is expected throughout 
the state. 

The number one concern of fruit growers, 
since the trees were in the delayed dormant 
state, has been control of apple scab. In 
some orchards special sprays have been ap- 
plied in an effort to provide maximum pro- 
tection against it. ee 

Delicious and other varieties intended to 
provide pollen for McIntosh will bloom 
much later than McIntosh. This condition 
is unusual and will be overcome by the use 


of bouquets or by artificial application of - 


pollen. 

A number of Vermont apple growers are 
using pollen purchased from the Pacific 
Northwest and intend to make the applica- 
tion by spraying. Most applications will be 
made with “speed” type sprayers. 

Two demonstrations were conducted in 
April showing use of helicopters in applying 
sulfur dust. Field examination of the dust 
coverage provided was made by the grow- 
ers. In their opinion, a completely satisfac- 
tory coverage was obtained.—C. L. Calahan, 
Ext. Hort., Burlington. 


WASHINGTON, May 21—We have had 
some bad frosts, and pollinating weather 
has been poor. Apples in some of the late 
areas are just coming into full bloom. 

Frost damage was not serious in the We- 
natchee area although there was some dam- 
age to apricots in low areas. A little frost 
damage has resulted in Okanogan, but ap- 
parently it is not serious. 

There has been serious damage in Yakima 
to cherries, apricots, and peaches, and quite 
a bit to Bartletts. Some suspect that the 
crop for these fruits may be cut to about 
half of normal. Apples, in general, there, 
may be 85 to 90 percent of last year—John 
C. Snyder, Ext. Hort., Pullman. 


WEST VIRGINIA—A new and rather 
unique use has been found for apple cider. 
In a christening ceremony at Paw Paw, 
West Virginia, an historic point on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad’s main line, Miss 
Luciclare Miller, 17-year-old daughter of 
Henry W. Miller, Jr., vice president of the 
Consolidated Orchard Co. at Paw Paw, 
christened the new B & O Pullman car with 
a bottle of—you guessed it—apple cider! 
The car was called “Paw Paw” in honor of 
the town, at the suggestion of Fred W. 
Read, assistant general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange. 


WISCONSIN, May 20—There was con- 
siderable winter injury to Delicious and 
Jonathans, but in some orchards there was 
a small amount of bloom on these varieties. 
McIntosh and other hardy varieties came 
through in good shape; but in some orchards 
where Wealthys bore heavily last year, not 
only the fruit buds were killed but consid- 
erable injury was also done to the branches. 
It is yet too early to give any accurate 
indication of crop prospects. Following last 
year’s serious scab, growers are making 
every effort to control it this year, and we 
anticipate better results from that angle; 
we may have a near normal crop.—H. J. 
Rahmlow, Sec’y, Wis. State Hort. Soc., 
Madison. 
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A little VAPOTONE XX Insect Spray goes a long way—quickly 
—when such hard-to-kill insects as "Red Spider, Mites, Thrips, 
Leafhopper and Aphids invade your orchards or field. 


THEY CAN'T 
TAKE IT 












This ORTHO organic 
insecticide has shown 
highly satisfactory 
results in stemming 
the summer ravages of 
the insects indicated. 


VAPOTONE XX kills 
by contact. Low dosage 
is required. Thorough 
application in a fine 
spray from power 
equipment gives the 
best results. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. - 


For specific information concerning the use of 
this new ORTHO organic spray in your orchard 
or field, consult your ORTHO Fieldman. 





CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA LYNDONVILLE, NEW YORK 


PORTLAND, OREGON KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI DALLAS, TEXAS 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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NOT OVERPRODUCTION 
(Continued from page 13) 


It has been said that no fruit is 
adapted for use in so many ways as 
is the apple. If apples of only U.S. 
No. 1 grade or better were sold as 
fresh fruit, and all the other millions 


of bushels were manufactured into - 


various by-products, it would be to 
the advantage of both the producer 
and the consumer. More research is 
needed as to the various products that 
can be made from these lower-grade 
apples. Of course money will have 
to be spent to advertise these products 
in order to get them to the consumer. 


Much of the apple sauce and apple 
juice now being sold could be im- 
proved in quality. The business of 
selling fresh and frozen apple slices 
has made a start. Perhaps a greatly 
increased use of concentrated apple 
juice and apple syrup will soon be 
found. 

Could maple syrup and apple syrup 
be blended into a product of much 
greater use than either of them now 
has when sold separately? Could 
pure apple juice be used as a base 
for many of the more highly-flavored 
juices in much the same way as the 
housewife dilutes blackberry jam or 
cranberry sauce with apples to make 








secticide needs. 


fungicides. 


4 to 5 microns. 


microns. 


nated Camphene. 


BE SURE / 


buy STAUFFER 
insecticides 
and fungicides 


This year rely on one source 
of uniform supply for your in- 
With so many 
new products being developed 
it’s to your advantage to rely on 
the products of a company that 


D.D.T.—DUSTS AND SPRAYS 


Stauffer manufactures a wide range of dusting and wettable 
D.D.T. products including concentrates, or in combination with 
sulphur, benzene hexachloride, copper and other insecticides or 


MAGNETIC “70 CONCENTRATED SULPHUR PASTE 


A free-flowing product containing 70% Sulphur. 
required—Quick setting and extremely adhesive. 


MAGNETIC “95” DRY WETTABLE SULPHUR 


For growers preferring a dry, wettable sulphur. 
—disperses well without excess foaming. 


MAGNETIC “90” DUSTING SULPHUR 


Particle Size—4 to 5 microns, insuring good coverage. 


MAGNETIC “HUMIDIST” 


A dusting Sulphur containing 92% Sulphur. 
during and after rain as a ‘‘sticker’’ insures adherence to foliage. 
For growers who find it necessary to dust in an emergency. 


Also headquarters for concentrates and mixtures of DDT (Dichloro- 
Diphenyl-Trichloroethane)—BHC 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,4. Y. 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, til 
636 California St, San Francisce 8, Cal. 
518 M&M Bidg., Houston 2, Texas — Weslaco, Texas 
















ania 


has been in the agricultural field 
since 1885. 

See your local Stauffer dealer 
or write to our nearest office 
for complete information on the 
products in which you are in- 
terested. 


No pre-mixing 
Particle Size— 


Readily wettable 
Particle Size—4 to 5 


May be applied 


(Benzene Hexachloride)—Chlori- 


Apopka, Florida 













them go further? With research 
trial, many other uses for the lo es 
grade apples can be found. Whe 
such grades are reioved from the 
fresh fruit market, and the grow. 
advertise their product in a nationg 
way, I believe most of the present 
so-called marketing problems of rs 
apple grower will disappear. : 
It will, however, still be necessary 
for the grower to produce a high : 
centage of quality apples and to see 
that they are handled so as to Teach 
consumer in best possible condition, 


WE MUST IMPROVE 
THE PRODUCT! 


(Continued from page 13) 
It takes extra effort, extra expense, 
and closer supervision to get quality 
products, but the extra quality usuai. 
ly pays. 

A producer of quality products 
often does not get his full reward yp. 
less he also develops special outlets. 
Some erect roadside stands, well. 
located; others find certain buyers 
who will pay a premium for their 
high-quality product. A well-managed 
co-op often can do a good job on 
higher-quality products if they are 
segregated. 

Some up-and-coming growers de- 
velop their own outlets in chosen 
markets. I sincerely recommend the 
service of a broker—someone who 
represents the shipper, usually on the 
terminal and distributing market. A 
broker maintains only an office and 
rarely handles the fruit. A_ good 
broker performs many services. He 
transfers offers by jobbers and other 
buyers to the shipper for acceptance, 
rejection, or counter offer. If con- 
signment is made, he sees that the 
product is consigned to the best 
houses, sees that it is pushed, arranges 
collections, and often collects, himself. 
In other words, he is his client’s rep- 
resentative and is looking after his 
client’s interests. A good broker will 
earn his small fee of $25 to $50 per 
car or 5 cents to 10 cents per package 
many times over. 

How does one find good, depend- 
able brokers? I found mine by sub- 
scribing for the sum of $85 for one 
year, to a reliable Produce Credit 
Book. A credit and business rating 
of every market operator is given 
there. Select one with a good rating 
who handles a good volume, and talk 
it over with him, if only by letter. He 
can tell you what he can do and what 
he cannot do for you. Do not pick 
one who promises too much. He can 
get for you only what your fruit 1s 
worth. 

Another medium which helps the 
grower to get as much as his product 
is worth, is well-placed advertising. 
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dvertising starts buying. The 
better the quality of the fruit sold, the 
more lasting the benefits of adver- 
tising. Good fruit, once people know 
about it, will sell itself. It does not 
ysually pay to advertise poor fruit. 
Let me emphasize: well-grown 
fruit is half sold—but only lalf! 
Growers must be on their toes to take 
advantage of superior frurt in order 
to receive as much as the better fruit 


Such a 


js worth. 


SOME POINT BY POINT 
SUGGESTIONS 
(Continued from page 12) 
age that nets highest returns in a par- 
ticular market, and other intricate de- 

tails. 

To summarize: in my opinion, the 
number one marketing problem is 
maintenance of quality and appear- 
ance of both fresh and processed fruit ; 
next, knowing market contacts better 
and confiding in them; then in order, 
encouragement of larger exports by 
investigation of new markets, and a 
more unified promotional program 
for apples throughout the United 
States, with less overlapping of effort 
by competing organizations. Also, 
there are many marketing forums 
scheduled each year which are very 
poorly attended by the growers who 
should be interested. These should 
not be overlooked ; they are important. 


LET’S PULL TOGETHER 


(Continued from page 13) 

The field of research in the services 
of marketing * horticultural products 
seems to me to be wide open and full 
of opportunities for progress. Many 
advances have been made, but we fruit 
growers have too long been content 
to let those who dispose of our prod- 
ucts assume the responsibility for 
improvements in packaging, refrig- 
eration, storage, methods of handling 
and transportation, display, and sell- 
ing. Usually the firms who handle 
fruit at wholesale or retail levels also 
handle many other items, some of 
which are more profitable to them 
than fruit. Since this is true, these 
firms should not be expected to lead 
the way in improved marketing tech- 
niques for our particular products. 

In a nation such as ours, which has 
produced mechanical and _ electrical 
marvels almost beyond comprehen- 
sion, whose genius has split the atom, 
and whose mental calculations have 
bridged interstellar space, there must 
be people who, under proper impetus, 
could design better machines for our 
packing houses and better methods for 
the presentation of our perishable 
fruits to the consuming public than 
those which we now employ. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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when you spray Ml old, reliable 


) REG l t fous: 


QT OTE 


FOR PRE-HARVEST DROP 


Fruitone was the first hormone spray to be 
put on the market. It has 8 years of successful 
use behind it. It is an accepted, dependable 

product that gives the results you’re 
looking for. 


LIQUID OR POWDER 


Fruitone can be obtained in liquid or 
powder form . . . whichever you and 
your State Experiment Station prefer. 
ORDER NOW. The average tree must 
be sprayed at least ten days before 
picking time. Order your supply 
now from your dealer, or write to 
us direct. 
American Chemical Paint Company 
Ambler, Pa. 


Send for your Maturity Schedule, telling you the best 


time to spray for every variety of apple and pear 











THE POWER 
THAT BEATS MANPOWER 


For handling crates and baskets, for loading 
or unloading cars and trucks, the NEW 
STEVEDORE, JR.* is way ahead of man- 
power. It’s quicker .. . it’s easier .. 
it’s lower cost. 


Rolls easily from job to job. Motor driven 
endless belt raises your crates and baskets 
as high as 82”. Screw and bevel gear sup- 
ports make adjustment easy ... safe. Vari- 
ety of lengths and widths available. Get the 
details today. 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
364 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Representatives in principal cities 
*T.M.Reg. 


HRPIDS STANDARD 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 











GREAT for small orchards! 





SAVES YOUR FRUIT 
FOR MARKET! 


© Here’s the quick, easy way to protect all your fruit! 
Mist Blower's powerful air-borne spray covers every 
leaf and every piece of fruit—doesn't miss a spot, be- 
cause it drifts with the air! Goes over 30 feet high, 
carries more than 500 feet, drifts quickly into hard-to- 
teach foliage. Runs on economical 1'/, H.P. gasoline 
motor that saves you plenty . . . in time, money, and 
labor! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


we Compare these features: 

© Low-cost, one-man operation. 

© Weighs less than 100 Ibs. 

© Air spray . . . needs no heavy water hoses. 

© Won't stain nearby cars or houses. 

© Mixes perfectly with any insecticide, fungicide, or 
hormone. 

EXTRA AT NO EXTRA COST! Agitator for use with wet- 

table powders and emulsions. 
WRITE TODAY FOR LOW-COST DETAILS 

DEPT. AFG 


FELLER-JONES MIST BLOWER INC. 


303 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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DEMAND 
That Tennessee Tri-Basic 
Copper Sulphate be used 
when buying Copper 
Salphate Mixtures. 
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These superior fungicides can be 
used as a spray or dust. Both go 
into suspension in water quickly, 
and do not clog or injure spray 
equipment, highly recommended 
for control of melanose and scab. 

Especially effective—do not 
injure fruit or vegetables. 


TENNESSEE gramme” CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Lockland, Ohio 


LET'S PULL TOGETHER 
(Continued from page 23) 


Were all fruit growers members of 
one large company, I am Convinced 
that their firm would long ago have 
solved many of the problems of time 
distance, and temperature which still 
continue to cut down their profits by 
depriving our customers of the quality 
they have the right to expect. | 
would like to see the fruit growers 
of the United States pull together to 
secure the helpful results that careful 
research into our several marketing 
“unknowns” could give us. 


YOU CAN’T JUMP 
TO AN ANSWER 
(Continued from page 13) 


In discussing marketing, every fac- 
tor in the industry usually comes in 
for a share of the criticism—the brok- 
er is taking too large a “cut,” the 
trucker’s charge, or the freight, is ex- 
cessive, the wholesaler is “hiking” the 
price to the retailer too steeply, and, 
of course, the retailer’s profit is be- 
yond all reason. It has been suggest- 
ed that even growers are guilty of not 
producing and packing the sort of 
merchandise that will appeal most to 
consumers. Undoubtedly, there is 
room for improvement all along the 
line. It is all too often forgotten 
that there must be at least two par- 
ties to every trade, or business trans- 
action, and to be on a continuing basis, 
this trading must be mutually bene- 
ficial. If one side is getting all of the 
profit, the other is forced ultimately 
to quit and some one is “out of busi- 
ness.” 

If the fruit trade (the industry as 
a whole) is to flourish and meet all 
competition, the question can not be 
always, “How can I get more for my 
stuff?” but “How can I produce bet- 
ter goods, or services, and still retain 
my share of the profit?” 

So the answer to the question prob- 
ably is that the most important mar- 
keting problem for the industry is to 
get every one concerned to see the 
need of constant improvement in the 
entire marketing process. Every prob- 
lem is important and the improve- 
ments should be adopted before they 
are forced upon us by more alert com- 





petitors. 
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MARKETING BEGINS 
IN THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 10) 


varieties : Jonathan, McIntosh, and 
Northern Spy. However, there are 
still too many old varieties cluttering 
the scene. Reduction of their number 
would mean further progress. 

There are, of course, times when 
a wide assortment of varieties is de- 
sirable, as in local and roadside trade. 
Operation and sales can be spread 
over a Iéng period by growing a suc- 
cession of quality fruits. Such a plan 
is helpful to the marketing of fruit in 
general, especially if the product is of 
high quality, ripe, and attractive. The 
best advertisement for apples is a good 
apple. Inferior produce should be 
eliminated from the tourist and road- 
side trade, and in its place should go 
the best. 

An integral part of the variety situ- 
ation and its effect on market supplies 
is the tendency of some _ varieties 
toward biennial bearing. The trend 
toward the planting of annual produc- 
ing varieties such as Jonathan, Deli- 
cious,and McIntosh in place of York, 
Sutton's Beauty, Tompkins King, 
‘Baldwin, and other biennial-bearing 
varieties is sound ; yet how to get an- 
nual production from biennial-bearing 
varieties already planted is still a ma- 
jor problem. We know that blossom 
thinning will help if done in the “on 
year.” We withhold or reduce spring 
nitrogen applications in the “‘on years” 
and we prune more heavily in the “on 
year.” But the final answer still lies 
with the plant breeder in the origina- 
tion of varieties that tend to bear 
annually. 

Then there is the matter of planting 
the variety where it grows at its best. 
Grimes Golden and Stayman in the 
North are pitiful products. McIntosh 
is nearly worthless in the South. El- 
berta peaches on heavy soils in a re- 
gion of cool seasons are a depressing 
influence. The Concord grape devel- 
ops poor quality in a short, cool sea- 
son. Varieties of peaches ripening 
earlier than Elberta, such as Red- 
haven, Golden Jubilee, and Halehaven 
are preferred for regions where EI- 
berta does poorly because of short 
seasons. 

_The selection of variety is condi- 
tioned by market outlet. as well as by 
suitability to the region. Small Jon- 
athans are not a happy answer to a 
neighboring canner who needs large 
size if he is to stay in business. White- 
centered strawberries meet hard com- 
petition from solid red varieties when 
the outlet is the freezer. Small Kief- 
fer pears are not wanted at the can- 
nery any more than are poorly-colored 
McIntosh on the fresh fruit market. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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NEW ORGANICS plus 
LONG EXPERIENCE for 


COMPLETE PEST CONTROL 


Moc of the confidence in a physician comes from his long years 
of experience in a wide and diversified practice. New treatments 
are guided by a thorough background of knowledge. 


So it is with the new Niagara Organic Insecticides for complete con- 
trol of vite and peach pests. Better formulations and experience in 
proper blending assure you of maximum performance. 

Here are four prescriptions for healthy fruit, larger packs and greater 
profits: 


NIAGARA NIATOX 

4 R, (DDT) CROP SPRAYS 3 
and DUSTS: for Apples 
and Peaches. 


NIAGARA CHLORKIL 
(Chlordane) SPRAY and DUST 

. FORMULATIONS: for use 
on Peaches and for Grasshopper 
control in orchards. 


NIAGARA BHC (ben- NIAGARA HEXCIDE 200 
‘ zene hexachloride) CROP 4 R (tetra ethyl pyrophosphate): 
a 


SPRAYS and DUSTS: for for Aphis, Mites, Red Spiders 
Peaches. and Curculio control. 


FOR FAST—TIMELY—THOROUGH COVERAGE 
There’s nothing better than the 


New Niagara CYCLONE LIQUI-DUSTER (it sticks the dust on) 
and the 
Niagara CYCLONE ORCHARD DUSTER 








- Richmond, California @ Jacksonville, Florida @ Pompano, Florida @ New Orleans, Louisiana 








NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
201 Niagara Street, Middleport, New York 


Greenville, Mississippi @ Harlingen, Texas ‘ e 
iate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 


Cc di A 
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Dependable 


HAMPION 


America's Favorite Spark Plug 








Your choice of CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS for your car, truck, tractor 
or other power farming equipment is made easy and sure by the 
fact that CHAMPION has consistently been America’s favorite spark 
plug, and is backed by performance records unequalled by any other. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR EVERY FARM: ENGINE 





listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Horry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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MARKETING BEGINS 
IN THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 25) 


Too much emphasis on Bartlett and 
‘Iberta—even though they are good 
varieties—presents a problem of mag. 
ket glut. The trend toward winter 
pears on the West Coast and toward 
earlier ripening varieties of peaches 
like Redhaven and Halehaven are 
proper steps. 

Quality, though it is an elusive term 
is all-important. Low-quality plums 
like the Arch Duke, Grand Duke 
Yellow Egg, and Lombard do not help 
the plum market, and the Latham req 
raspberry is not the best. The days of 
the Ben Davis apple are almost for. 
gotten. The world is always seeking 
a product of higher quality. 


Size of fruit is another factor in 
marketing that is influenced by pro- 
duction. Large size is not always pre- 
ferred, but uniformity of size is al- 
ways important. The processor will 
more and more insist on a uniform 
product of good size, grown especially 
for him. The Rome apple must be 
grown for size if the fruit is to move 
through the baked apple channel. On 
the other hand, too large a McIntosh 
is not desired by the fresh fruit trade, 
so emphasis must be placed on getting 
good sets of uniformly spaced fruit. 
The Rochester peach is likely to over- 
load and the fruit be small. J. H. Hale 
is wanted large. In the Pacific North- 
west the demand, until a few years: 
ago, was for medium-sized Comice 
pears, so cultural practices were 
shaped in that direction. More recent- 
ly, with the entry of the gift packing 
of this variety as Royal Riviera, the 
demand has been for large size, with 
an attendant shift in cultural practices 
to meet the situation. 


‘ Color markedly affects movement 
in the trade, and color is largely a 
production problem. Liver-colored 
Baldwins are a product of heavy soil. 
Poorly-colored McIntosh are the re- 
sult of too much nitrogen, too-heavy 
mulches, too-vegetative a condition of 
the tree, and a location which provides 
too-warm a growing season. In gen- 
eral, the trade prefers bright, snappy 
color to just color. The varnished 
look of the Premier strawberry is an 
asset. The Macoun apple may develop 
too dark and forbidding a color to be 
attractive in some sections. The heavy 
pubescence of the Rochester peach 
hurts its appearance and, therefore, its 
marketability. 

Blemishes are serious faults, of 
course. Although formerly largely 
caused by insects and disease, they 
are now more likely to be caused by 
bruising. Splitting of “doubles,” 


removing of blemished and odd-~ 
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a harmful, chewing 
insects 
* 
Helps save beneficial 
insects that destroy 
aphids, red mitesand 
leaf rollers 
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Doesn't affect soil ah, 
* 

Safe on delicate foliage 
* 


Active ingredient— 
90% 














Free dusting 
* 


Free spraying 





Negligible abrasive action on 
equipment 
*« 
Has been time-tested and proved 


Dusting and spraying chart 
sent on request. 
kkk 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 
1737 Gulf Building _ Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 














Packed in 50-lb. bags, 6-lb. bags 
and handy 1-Ib. shaker cans. 


Alcoa Cryolite Insecticide 
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shaped fruits in thinning, and pruning 
to keep the trees low and open all help 
in the problem of marketing. 

Harvesting is an operation in itself 
which can spell success or failure in 
marketing. Too much fruit is har- 
vested prematurely. Delicious apples 
are often harvested so early that they 
store poorly and are of low quality. 
If harvested too early, some varieties 
of apples may scald; if harvested too 
late, they break down in storage. 
Green peaches never ripen properly. 
Pears picked too late become soft at 
the core and break down. Too-heavy 
application of nitrogen results in pre- 
mature dropping of McIntosh, and 
this situation is frequently met by 
picking too early. 

Handling, which is really a part of 
harvesting, is becoming the limiting 
factor in getting fruit to the consum- 
er in good condition. Records on 
peaches and apples show up to 60 per- 
cent bruising on occasion. There is 
little more that need be said at this 
point because the answer is so obvious 
—namely, careful handling. This 
means short finger nails, padded bas- 
kets and graders, placing instead of 
pouring, proper packing, springed ve- 
hicles, and smooth transportation. 
Most of these things are well-known, 
but difficult to correct or overcome. 


An interesting report issued by the 
New York and New England Apple 


Institute in the spring of 1945, and. 


still sound, gave eight reasons for 
marketing problems during the 1944- 
45 season. Of these eight, four were 
production problems, as _ follows: 
1. Blind hope that tree-run apples 
could be sold readily ; 2. Demand only 
for apples of size and quality ; 3. Lack 
of desirable size, color, and quality of 
an unusual percentage of the crop; 
and 4. Wretched appearance of apples 
in many stores. 

A recent booklet by the Washing- 
ton State Apple Commission, entitled 
“Factors Affecting the Condition of 
Apples” spends considerable time on 
the effect on quality of fertilizers, 
pruning, thinning, spraying, and pick- 
ing. It is all a part of the new pro- 
gram of recognizing that marketing is 
a “grass roots” problem. 

To summarize, many of the prob- 
lems of advertising, marketing, and 
merchandising are problems that origi- 
nate in the field. The variety, its se- 
lection, its adaptability, pruning, thin- 
ning, spraying, harvesting, and han- 
dling are all important parts of the 
movement of fruit to market. The 
fruit grower has an ever-increasing 
stake in his industry all the way from 
the blossom in the spring to the fruit 
in the hands of the consumer. He can 
lighten his load appreciably by paying 
first attention to the marketing prob- 
lems which originate in the field. 
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The model 30 test- 
er is a recognized 
method of testing, 
in pounds, the ma- 
turity stages of ap- 
ples, peaches and 
pears in accord- 


ance with tables 
set forth in circu- 
lar No. 627 issued 
by the U. S. Dept. 


of Agriculture. 


Model 30 is acid 
resistant and stur- 
dily constructed 
for maintained ac- 
curacy. Complete 
information upon 


request. 
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**NO-FROST” 


ALWAYS Gives 
Full Capacity 
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The Niagara “‘No-Frost” Method 
not merely avoids the trouble and 
interruption of “defrosting” but 
actually prevents the formation 
of any ice or frost on refrigeration 
coils at any time. 

This assures always full capac- 
ity for your plant...and does away 
with the capacity loss, the strain 
on your compressor and the waste 
of power that occurs during the 
period that frost is gradually 
accumulating in conventional 
systems. 

Always operating normally and 
without overload, your equip- 
ment lasts longer and gives 
trouble-free service. You save 
power constantly, experience 
fewer operating difficulties and 
spend less for maintenance labor 
and material with Niagara ‘‘No- 
Frost” System. 

For full information, write 
for Bulletin 83-AF 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 30 Years of Service in Industrial 
Air Engineering 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
District Engineers in Principal Cities 


AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 








NATIONWIDE FRUITS 
(Continued from page 15) 
However, a warning accompanies 
Dr. Tukey’s recommendations. He 
says that mulching constitutes a fire 
hazard and is also a cache for mice 
that may cause severe damage. 


@ Neglected apple trees make a fine 
place for apple maggots to gather. It 
is in these unsprayed trees that the 
flies may spend their ten day period 
after emerging from soil before mov- 
ing into orchard to lay their eggs. 

The problem is to spray regularly 
to be sure the spray is present when 
the adult’flies are active. If possible, 
all trees surrounding the apple orchard 
should be sprayed also. For this pur- 
pose Dr. C. R. Cutright of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station rec- 
ommends the use of a spray contain- 
ing 3 pounds of lead arsenate in 100 
gallons of water. 

At the same time Dr. R. W. Dean 
of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station suggests the use 
of 2 pounds of a 50 percent wettable 
DDT spray powder in 100 gallons of 
water or a 5 percent dust. He says 
that DDT is a rapid killer particularly 
well-adapted to killing the apple mag- 
got. Its killing effects last from 10 to 
14 days according to tests made at the 
New York Station. Applications in 
the second, third, and fourth cover 
sprays are usually sufficient, but where 
the problem is more severe, later appli- 
cations may be necessary. 


@ Apple trees have been growing 
and producing fairly good crops for 
the last several years in Alaska. The 
best varieties for this climate seem 
to be Yellow Transparent and the 
Dolgo crab-apple. The apples are 
fairly large and well-flavored accord- 
ing to reports in the “Alaska Farmer.” 
It has been suggested that plantings 
of early hardy varieties might now 
prove profitable since these other vari- 
eties have been found to be productive. 


NUTS 


@ The chestnut tree is fighting its way 
back into prominence by overcoming 
the blight which killed it several years 
ago. W. E. Jackson of the University 
of Kentucky reports that trees are 
growing from the sprouts of trees that 
were killed by the blight. Some of 
these trees are now 35 feet tall and 5 
inches in diameter. 

Jackson believes that the sprouts 
have developed blight resistance and 
will survive to make trees again. The 
disease, at first, killed all the sprouts, 
but more sprouts grew until they fin- 
ally overcame the effects of the blight 
although they still retain its canker. 
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Arsenate of Lead 


Micronized* Sulfur 
Wettable and Dusting 


50-50-W 
(Micronized wettable 
powder containing _ 
50% DDT) 


3% DDT DUST 
5% DDT DUST 


G 


Corona Chemical Division 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


PITTSBURGH 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


*Trade Mark Reg. by The Micronizer Company, 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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AT LAST YOU CAN 


ERADICATE © 


SCAB! 


PURATIZED 


AGRICULTURAL SPRAY 


isa remarkable new organic 
fungicide which not only 
gives you reliable protec- 
tion against the ravages of 
apple scab—it also gets rid 
of it fast! 


For alow-cost spray program 
and a high degree of scab 
elimination- get Puratized 
protection now, with this 
early spray through the first 
cover application. 


Puratized Agricultural Spray 
is economical — 1 pint to 
100 gallons of spray—and 
easily handled. Consult your 
local dealer or write today 
for full details on this amaz- 
ingly efficient product! 


cele 
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PURATIZED 


AGRICULTURAL SPRAY 











*TRADE MARK 
—_—— 





Distributed by: 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL AND DYE CORP. 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Manufactured by: 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SANTA CLAUS IN JUNE 
(Continued from page 11) 


fied in the McLoud area. Diseased 
plants have been pulled up and de- 
stroyed ; and only the sturdy ones able 
to withstand drouth, heat, insects, and 
diseases have been kept. 

Berries are planted in 8- to 10-foot 
rows, plowed, and hoed by hand to 
keep down weeds. Later comes picking 
time, followed by pruning out of old 
wood (since berries are produced only 
once on new wood). At this time the 
shoots are trimmed back to make them 
branch, grow strong, and produce 
more fruit. 

During the war, berries sold as high 
as $7 a crate, and probably would have 
gone higher if there had been sugar. 
But expenses are up, too, and Marvin 
Milton, vocational agriculture téacher, 
figures that it takes 200 hours of labor 
a year to produce berries in compari- 
son to 40 for cotton. 

Berries need manure. That means 
that many growers are turning to 
livestock ; the livestock requires feed, 
and thus a cycle is begun which results 
in general, diversified farming with 
fruit as a foundation—fruit that is 
raised in small patches with hundreds 
of growers participating in cash prof- 
its. 

Ike Barrett, McLoud banker, tells 
of the cotton farmer who used to 
come in each year to borrow money. 
If he made a crop, he paid his debt. 
One year he wanted to sell his team in 
order to make good his obligation. He 
had to have $100 to $150 every year 
and always operated on borrowed 
money. Then, when _ blackberries 
found their market, this man grew 
them. Two years ago he used $3,000 
of net profits to buy more of that poor 
upland on which he had almost starved 
to death. He needed it for pasture for 
livestock, which had been financed by 
berries. 

At one time Santa Claus came only 
once a year to McLoud. That was 
when cotton was harvested. Now he 
comes twice a year, and the town pros- 
pers from its berry profits. 








Refrigeration Bulletin 


“The Story of My Life—In Stor- 
age” by A. Smart Apple is a simple 
and clear story which should interest 
all growers who would like to see 
more profits from their storage ap- 
ples. Accompanying this story is a 
non-technical discussion of the Dorex 
air purification unit manufactured by 
the W. B. Connor Engr. Co. It ex- 
plains the principle behind air puri- 
fication and gives information con- 
cerning cost and installation. This 
bulletin, A-116, may be obtained by 
writing the W. B. Connor Engr. Co., 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


















Weed's eye view of 
cutter bar and nozzles. 


and KILL THEM 
with the 


Cummiagiion 








ESTABLISHED 1838 


SICKLE BAR MOWER 
AND WEED KILLER 
SPRAY ATTACHMENT 


Here's a machine 
that gives your 
weeds a double 
knock-out blow. It 
cuts and then 
sprays them with 
weed killer in one 
operation. 

Four spray noz- 
zles, directly be- 
hind the cutter 
bar, spray the 
chemical right # 
down to the @ 
center of the 
freshly cut plants. 
Ie reaches all of them. 
Chemicals are carried in a pres- 

sure tank on the 
handle bar — one 
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every tas the trailing edge 
of the cutter bar. 
Find out how 
you can give 
your weeds the 


1-2 punch. 





Write Dept. 
WK - 30 for 
FREE Litera- 
ture. 





JAMES CUNNINGHAM, SON & CO. 


Rocheste 8 N 
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“Truek Loading Can be 
Easy, Fast and Safe” 


® Sacks and bags, whether they contain feed, fruit, 
or fertilizer, can be loaded into trucks faster, more 
carefully, and with: less effort, over Mathews Port- 
able Reversible Belt Conveyers. They are designed to 
stay on the job, are priced right, and immediately 
available. Write for descriptive bulletin and prices. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
120 Tenth Street — Ellwood City, Pa. 


San Carlos, California Port Hope, Ont. 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE THROUGH AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 














1948 COMPATIBILITY CHART 


Again this year, because of the many requests for reprints r 

of the compatibility chart which was published in the (7 
February issue of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, we ~~ “MFRICOH 
are printing a limited supply in colors on heavy /, stip ieee. 
paper stock and suitable for hanging on the wall. »~ Cleveland 13, Ohio 
This revised chart includes all the new insec- .~  < ompatinitity Chart to. 
ticides and fungicides and is an accurate 7 

guide in mixing two or more chemicals. 7 
Single copies will be furnished free i Ae = 
to readers on receipt of 10c to 7 ow 
cover postage and mailing. >” 
Fill out the coupon. il 
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I REE EER ne ET ORT 


ERE a enero eee ~~ 
(Offer Good only in U.S.A.) 


It is the end of the road for Mites 
when they come up against Dimite a 
new product of the Sherwin-Willian, 
Co. This is a specific killer and kills 
mites without effecting other pests, In 
some cases, only one application jg 
necessary for an entire growing se. 
son. Foliage on apple, pear, and other 
trees is safe with Dimite according to 
results of numerous field tests. It cay 
be combined with water and with mog 
insecticides and fungicides. 


“Spartan” Sprayer 





The John Bean Mfg. Co. has come 
up with an all-purpose sprayer de- 
signed for the in-between job. Where 
a hand sprayer is too small anda 
heavy power sprayer too large, the 
“Spartan” rolls in on its pneumatic 
tired wheels and takes over. Thereis 
a 15-gallon supply tank and a 20-foot 
aluminum extension with a spray gun 
which can be adjusted for a driving 
stream or an atomized fog. 


Tree Planter 


Ten thousand seedlings can be 
planted a day with the Lowther Tree 
Planter according to the manufac- 
turer. This planter works success- 
fully in any type soil and completes 
a planting cycle by lifting the soil, 
allowing the dirt to fall in around the 
new seedling, and, finally, packing 
the earth. 


Air Dusting License 


For the first time a blanket license 
has been issued by the Civil Aeronaw- 
tics Administration for air application 
of sulfur. Bell Aircraft’s Model 47D 
helicopter received the license after 
intensive tests were made to be sure 
that no mechanical or structural fea 
tures in the plane could cause a sulfur 
fire or explosion. Thus a new field has 
been opened up in crop dusting be- 
cause the helicopters, flying at a sj 

of 20 to 35 miles an hour, can apply 
the dust with assurance of complete 








coverage and penetration. 
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The operator of the Earthmaster 
“walking tractor” can ride comfort- 
ably now, since the new riding attach- 
ment has been developed for it. The 
riew model, known as SSR, also has 
a complete line of matching imple- 
ments. The tractor is known for its 
tremendous power application made 
possible by its special transmission 
which automatically selects the cor- 
rect power ratio as the load increases. 





Alumi-Drome 











Neither stormy weather nor blaz- 
ing sun will affect the versatile Alumi- 
Drome prefabricated storage building 
thanufactured by the Reynolds Metals 
Co. The all-aluminum structure is 
just the thing for implement storage, 
according to the manufacturer, since 
it contains no posts, and all floor space 
is available for use. The building, 
which will never need paint, can be 
erected by the purchaser, and is fire- 
proof and rodent proof. 


Fork Truck 


» Fast action packed into a small com- 
pact unit characterizes the gasoline 
fork truck being manufactuted by the 
Tract-R-Lift Corp. Where space is 
limited and aisles are congested, this 
truck will fill the bill. It can be oper- 
ated by a single lever hydraulic con- 
trol and is easy to handle. 
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WENATCHEE 


Fruit Picking Bags 


are favored by orchardists the coun- 
try over. They permit more freedom 
of action, save labor, prevent loss and 
pay for themselves many times over 
in a single harvest. 


PREVENT BRUISES and 
STEM PUNCTURES 


The Wenatchee Bag empties from 
the bottom, has steel frame to keep 
bag open and adjusts from full to half- 
bushel size for tender fruits. Sturdily 
made and fits body comfortably with 
wide adjustable web suspenders. 


WRITE US TODAY 
for prices, giving dealer's name 


SCHEFFER & ROSSUM CO. 


Manufacturers St. Paul 1, Minn. 














THE GCREENING NURSERY CO. 





P.O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 








Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 





work, 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-832 Grush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
















Glider Model FLAME GUN 


USES ,,& KILL WEEDS, crab gress, Cowede thistle, stelks, 

; seeds ond roots. Destroy brush, caterpillar nests, dis 
eased trees, grasshoppers, chinch bugs, etc. Geer 
Irrigation ditches, split rocks, burn tree stomps....... 
Sterilize povttry howses, kennels, barns. Use as port- 
able home forge. Melt ice, thaw pipes. Sele, inex- 
pensive. Burns only 6% keresene-94% Air! Thee- 











STORE TO THE CEILING 
with the HANDIPILER 


Reach to 12 ft. above the floor and stack to 
14 or 16 ft. with the Handipiler. Handles 
boxes, bags and cartons up to 100 Ibs. in 
weight. Compact, light in weight—readily 
wheeled into confined spaces. Saves lifting— 
carrying—cuts handling time in half; users 
report savings of 8 to 10 man-hours in handling 
time on many jobs. Reversible belt movement, 
adjustable boom and floor locks are standard 
equipment. Operates from any convenient light- 
ing circuit outlet. 


Write for Bulletin No. AFG-68 today! 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul, 9, Minn. 


Sales & Service in 
all principal cities. 






GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 





JARI sevtie 





CUTS CLOSE TO TREES 


You can mow close to fruit trees, under 
fences and in corners with the JARI Power 
Scythe. Cuts where other mowers won't. 
No danger of breaking low branches. 
36” sickle cuts weeds, brush, grass 
14” from ground. Follows ground 
contour. Light weight, self-pro- 
pelled, easy to handle. . . one 
man can cut 4-6 acres in 8 hrs. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 










JARI PRODUCTS, Inc. 


2934-D Pillsbury Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 





Saves Time—Reduces Bruising 


Heavy canvas over rigid frame pro- 
tects fruit. Empties quickly thru 
bottom. Especially for peaches and 
easily bruised apples. Write for 
folder. 


JOHN C. BACON CO., GASPORT, N.Y. 








Advertisement 





From where I sit ..47 Joe Marsh . 









If the folks in our town were less 
tolerant, they’d be really burned 
up over that nationally circulated 
article all about “pampered farm- 
ers,” describing them as living like 
kings off the fat of the land. 


From where I sit the farmer is 
anything but “pampered.” If he’s 
better off today than he was 
twenty years ago it’s because he’s 
worked long and hard to improve 
the quality and quantity of his 
production. 

Take Bert Childers, for example. 


Bert is up at four in the morning, 
to get the milking finished—and 


Pampered Farmers 


ploughing or harvesting, depend- 
ing on the season, until sundown. 
In the evening he finally relaxes 
with the missus over a moderate 
glass of beer. 


And the farmer today’s not only 
temperate in his habits, like Bert’s 
evening glass of beer .. . but tol- 
erant in his opinions. So he'll 
probably say of that article, “some- 
body got the facts wrong,” and 
just let it go at that. 


Gre Uae 
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HISTORY OF 
THE BARTLETT PEAR 


By STANLEY JOHNSTON 
South Haven Experiment Station 


DiscoverED by chance nearly 
200 years ago, Bartlett still reigns 
supreme among pear varieties. 

This splendid variety was. discoy- 
ered in a woods near Aldermaston 
Berkshire, England, one summer’s day 
late in the eighteenth century by a 
schoolniaster named Stair. The exact 
date is not known. Mr. Stair sam- 
pled the ripe pears, liked them, and 
later propagated the variety. It is still 
known as Stair’s pear at Aldermaston, 





This outstanding Bartlett pear tree has 
yielded 56 bushel crates of fruit in one 
season. Standing beside it is the late Peter 
Broe of Fennville, Mich., in whose orchard 
the tree grows. 


The variety was obtained from 
Stair by a Mr. Williams, a nursery- 
man, who propagated and distributed 
it under his own name. It is known in 
England and Europe by the name of 
Williams’ Bon Chretien. J 

It was brought to this country in 
1797 or 1799 by James Carter of 
Boston for Thomas Brewer, who 
planted the variety in his orchard. 
The Brewer estate was bought in 1817 
by Enoch Bartlett of Dorchester, 
Mass. Bartlett observed the new va- 
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“ANYWHERE 


No matter where you are—whether it's in an agricul- 
tural community, a small town, ora bustling metropolis 
—you'll find nearby ports and service facilities for 


CLINTON ENGINES 


More than 350,000 users of these famous, easy 
starting, CLINTON engines are obtaining year ‘round 
performance . . - they're sturdy and dependable. . . 
you can use their power for tractors, pumps, gener- 
ators, small beats, and innumerable other uses. At 
all times CLINTON engines give peak performance 
under all conditions . . . give dependable power .. . 
power when needed. 

For full information write Dept. 101A 


Its Powered BEST 
When CLINTON Powered 


2 POWER RANGES 
1% te 2 H.P. © 2 te 3 HP. 





Acre 
AIR-COOLED 


CLINTON MACHINE CO. 


CLINTON, MICHIGAN 


PEACH GROWERS 


i — 





Market 
Waker MACHINE 


Designed to speed sizing, grading and 
defuzzing of peaches and cleaning of 
pears for top market prices. Rugged and 
trouble-free. Bolted assemblies permit 
space-saving set-ups and flexibility for 
particular job at hand, big or small. 
Write for literature. 

Apple and Potato Brushers, Graders 


rue TRESCOTT 


COMPANY, INC. 
FAIRPORT, N. Y. 


FR Planters 
UIT TREES <=: 
Planters 


Prices. Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum and 
Prune, . Write for Prices. Drop 
a card for Free copy of our catalog. 


CHAMPION NURSERIES 
150 MAIN STREET + PERRY, OHIO 
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riety, and not knowing its true name, 
allowed it to be distributed under his 
name. Accordingly, the variety has 
been known in this country as Bartlett. 

Living under three names has ap- 
parently been no serious handicap to 
the variety., It is now the leading 
variety, by a wide margin, in the ma- 
jor pear producing regions of the 
United States and Canada. In many 
places only enough trees of other 
varieties are grown to serve as pollin- 
izers. Its closest rival in number of 
trees probably would be Kieffer, 
which is grown to a considerable ex- 
tent in states where pear blight pre- 
vents the growing of many varieties 
of higher quality. 

Bartlett has many excellent charac- 
teristics, chief of which is its ability to 
succeed in a wide range of soil and 
climatic conditions. The tree is vigor- 
ous and productive, although rather 
susceptible to attacks of pear blight. 
The fruit is of good size, shape, and 
appearance. It is unexcelled for com- 
mercial canning. The flavor is good, 
but it is surpassed as a dessert pear by 
a number of other varieties which are 
not as good in other respects. 

Marshall P. Wilder said at an 
American Pomological Society meet- 
ing in 1885, ‘When we consider that 
the art of crossing varieties for their 
improvement was scarcely known un- 
til our day, and see what wonders have 
been accomplished by it, who can 
doubt that we may yet produce a pear 
with the richness of the Seckel, the 
form and size of the Bosc, and the 
vigor and productiveness of the Bous- 
sock.” 

Wildet was aiming very high. His 
ideal has not been reached, and prob- 
ably will not be for many years. In 
the meantime, fruit breeders would be 
very happy to find a variety of the 
Bartlett type having a tree somewhat 
more resistant to blight, and fruit with 
a red blush and a little better flavor. 
Meanwhile, Bartlett will no doubt con- 
tinue to occupy the first position 
among pear varieties. 


N. Y. ENTOMOLOGIST 
IS MOURNED 


Tue DEATH in March of Prof. 
S. Willard Harman, research ento- 
mologist at New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
means a real loss to the fruit industry. 
He had done important work for the 
industry through his research on cod- 
ling moth control and his more recent 
work with the red-banded leaf roller. 

He was graduated from Michigan 
State college and received his M.S. 
degree from Cornell university. He 
joined the staff of the Geneva Station 
in 1922 as an assistant in research. 








air cooled motor. It 
mows grass or weeds, tills soil and culti- 
vates (see picture), moves snow, pumps water, runs 
grinder, and does many other chores. As the name 
implies this Ottawa is definitely a ““Yard-Master.”’ 
Has two speeds and free wheeling. Nothing else 
like it. ““Yard-Master’’is a much needed year ‘round 
machine to lighten your burdens. When mowing, 
cuts close to trees and under fences. It follows 
ground contour. The 40 in. sickle bar enables one 
man to mow 56 to 8 acres a day. A boy or woman 
can operate it easily. Designed for private homes, 
estates, etc. Sold only direct to user. Write for free 
details and low prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-832 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 





Watch for 
JULY DIRECTORY Issue 














5 NEW FEArurES 


on Famous M-E 
ROTARY GARDEN TILLER 


@ Wheel Declutching 
for Easy Turning 


@ 712 and 10 H.P. 
Engines 











Reverse 
Attachment 
(Optional) 


Adjustable 
Handlebars 
Horizontal 
and Vertical 


All Controls 
on Handlebar 


Patents Pending 











There’s greater power, easier 

= handling in this new G-16 

model! 71/7. H.P. Wisconsin 

‘or , engine — 4 cycle, air-cooled. 

All operating controls on ad- 

26 in FI justable handlebars that move 

C26 & Sy? up, down, or sideways. Spe- 

Dual Wheels cial clutch for self-powered 

3 turning — patented tine as- 

sembly —no tine breakage. 

Reverse attachment optional 

on all garden models. Every- 

thing about these M-E Rotary 

Tillers helps to make garden 

work easier, quicker . . . to 

prepare a perfect seed bed 

+ + « to imcrease crop yield 

. - . - to rebuild soil Nature’s 

ly way. Send for folder now — 

learn all about the outstand- 

WA-36 Wheel ing features of M-E, Amer- 
Model ica’s finest tillage tools. 





FA-36 Ford 
Model 





Kiver) PO HI RE sateE TE 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co. g 
Dept. AF-6, South Milwaukee, Wis. | 
Please rush complete information on M-E : 
Rotary Tillers. 

Name 
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WE Rotary TILLERS 




































































OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only t5¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one 
word. ADDRESS AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





BEES 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 80c EACH. W. G. RALEY, 
Route 4, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


; CHAINS 
CHAINS—TRACTOR, TRUCK, ROAD GRADER, BUS. 


Write for circular, give tire sizes—Prompt shipment. 
HORNER TRACTOR SALES, Geneva, Ohio. 


CRATES 




















FOR SALE CIDER PRESSES, NEW AND REBUILT. 
All sizes. Also apple sizers. Supplies all kinds. Imme- 
diate delivery. Write for ices. W. G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 185-187 Oakland 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’--A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free, no 
obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 1386, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Street, 

















FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CRATES MADE TO ORDER. 
Made from gum lumber. Send us your specifications and 
we will quote prices. RALPH BIHN, Casa, Arkansas. 








MALE HELP WANTED 








fords, brand new, black, sizes 6-12 

postpaid. Air Force Sun Glasses, 24K’ oui = ths, $6.99 

Lak SU ee aS Sae Weak, en 
cE J A , 3400 Wes: a ne 

Chicago 47, TMinois.— est Armitage, Dep iop 


NURSERY STOCK SS 
DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT 
fruits, Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stee! coma 


catalogue and Planting Guide free. © ¢ IMBERLANE 


VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville Tenn 


STRAWRERRY_ PLANTS — BLAKEMO 
ary at 100 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Posipsig SSN: 
38.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenbe: 900 for 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood thor. 
IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES— DELICIOUS 1) 8 anes 
Hybrids large as grapes. 2 Yr. plants ¢p VS, Gove 
$6.00 per Doz. 3 Yr. Bearing age $1.20 each. “Stage 
Doz. All Prepaid. LATEST NEW INTRODUCH Rt 
NOW AVAILABLE. Pemberton, Atlantic, Dixi wee’ 
tick it00 Dos Shane, NOME Dat ott 
.50 each. y oz. GEO. C. MORSE i ¢ 
New York. Teer ae a 
FOR SALE BLIGHT RESISTANT CHESTNUT 3m 
and fruit trees. VIRGINIA TREE FARM. Weganet 
Virginia. — 


























EDUCATIONAL 


EARTHWORM CULTURE AND SCIENTIFIC BEE- 
keeping. Opportunities for profitable home _ industry. 
Write for valuable free bulletins, EARTHMASTER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 7, Box 488, Roscoe, Calif. 











“SMALL FRUIT CULTURE” BY SHOEMAKER, 2ND 
edition, just published. Grapes, strawberries, bramble 
fruits—blackberries, loganberries, raspberries, etc.—cur- 
rants, gooseberries, blueberries, and cranberries. LATEST 
INFORMATION: new varieties; new insecticides; mulch- 
ing practices; frozen-pack preservation. $4.00. We pay 
postage on prepaid orders or ship collect. Five day money- 
back guarantee. FREE LISTS. THE HORTICUL- 
TURAL BOOK SERVICE, 200 Detroit Avenue, Concord, 
California. (Include sales tax in California.) 


FERTILIZER 


SCHROCK NATURAL HI-TEST PHOSPHATE (32-34% 
P20;). Granular Ammonium Phosphate (16-20-0). Super 
Phosphate, Prompt Deliveries. Fertilizer Spreaders. 
SCHROCK FERTILIZER SERVICE, Congerville, Illinois. 

















FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


WELDING GENERATORS 150 AMPERE $47.50. % 
horse 1725 RPM Motors $24.50. Compressor twin cylinder 
$22.50. BUTLER, 1885 Milwaukee, Chicago, Illinois. 
UTILIZE WATER: “IRRIVATE” ROOT-DEEP! NEW 
36 inch Hose Pressure Equipment $2.50 Postpaid. Amaz- 
ing details free. “IRRIVATOR” 989 Michigan, San 
Jose 19, California. 











WANTED AN EXPERIENCED ORCHARD MAN FOR 
production manager on 175 acre apple orchard. Require- 
ments: a man with sufficient experience that can grow 
clean fruit with the aid of best equipment and material 
Prefer a young man. In answering give experience and sal- 
ary desired. MILLER APPLE ORCHARDS, Cornelia, 
Georgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BABY BOOTS, EASY MADE, READY CUT, WHITE 
felt, buttons, thread included $1.00 postpaid. ROWENA 
BRANSON, 7542 Troost, No. Hollywood, Calif. 
FACTORY REJECTS—OUTSTANDING VALUE. SAME 
genuine imported briar as our regular $10.00 pipes. 
Superb smoking. Surface flaws only. First come, first 
served. Only 2 for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. GAY- 
LORDS, Dept. 131, Brockton 64, Mass. 


TRE-TEX RABBIT VARNISH—APPLY WHEN TREES 
are set. Saves every tree. Agents wanted in 2000 counties. 
TRE-TEX powder perfect adhesive in ANY DUST AP- 
PLICATION—IT STICKS. Testimonials. Eighth year. 
ORCHARDVIEW, Noblesville, Indiang, 


SAMPLES 

















PRINTING. REASONABLE, RELIABLE. 
10c. HAROLD HAUS, Lancaster 7, Ohio. _ 
MEN! LARGE SIZE SHOES, LARGE SIZE SOX! WE 
specialize in large sizes 10 to 16, widths AA-EEE. Ox- 
fords, hitops, work shoes. Guaranteed extra quality. 
FREE Catalog. KINGSIZE, 567 Brockton, Mass. 

WAR SURPLUS. SENSATIONAL VALU"S. SCARCE, 
hard to find items. Officers Pinks trousers, brand new, 
sizes 29-44, all lengths, only $8.95 postpaid. Navy Ox- 
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ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


APPLE ORCHARD IN NORTH CENTRAL ILLINoW 
40 acres of the best varieties. Modern howe aaa 18, 
storage building. One mile from town. Retiring ron 
REN’S ORCHARD, Galva, Mlinois. sie: 





PEACH AND PECAN ORCHARD in Georgia has paid iy 
the last three years an average of 74%% net profit nd 
$460,000.00 valuation. Trees are young and as they = 
profits should be increasingly greater from year to yeg 
You may buy orchard. If interested in this type of = 
vestment ask for particulars. E. H. FAIR, Conway, 


Arkansas. 
COMMERCIAL FRUIT FARMS IN THE NEW FRU 


belt of Virginia on the Chesapeake Bay. Writ z 
ticulars. T, E. TURNER, White Stone, Vechin oe 


115 ACRES, 60 IN PEACH AND APPLE ORCHARD IN 
Piedmont, Virginia on main arterial highway. 1,000—% 
year old apple trees mostly Stark’s delicious; few wine- 
saps and grimes pollinizers. 1,050 Elberta peach trees, 
First to market Delicious in U.S. Price $15,000; $5,099 
crop guaranteed; easy terms. Crop will be made up to 
harvest. REPLY AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, BOX 
79, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











FOR SALE—PROFITABLE ORANGE GROVE. ON 
account of health of owner will sell my productive grove 
in Orange County, Florida, of sixty acres, yielding ap- 
proximately 20,000 boxes annually. Income yieid 10% to 
12% net average last 12 years. Price $1,000.00 per acre 
which is 20% below market value. Terms to reliable party, 
ADDRESS AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, BOX 72 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. % 
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Lem built that stockade when he heard 2 out of 
3 farmers want the B. F. Goodrich kinda tread. 


When farmers voted on what kind of trac- 
tor tires they prefer, two out of three voted 
for the open tread—B. F. Goodrich kind of 
tire. This poll was impartial — conducted 
in every state by an independent research 
company. The strong preference is easy 
to understand. Just watch a B. F. Goodrich 
tractor tire operate. Notice the husky, 


double cleats . . . arranged in pairs and 
unconnected. Both ends are open so mud, 
dirt and trash drop out as the tire rolls. 
The tread stays clean to give you exactly 
what you want... extra traction! So next 
time you need tires get B. F. Goodrich 
. . . the type tread farmers everywhere 
prefer 2 to 1. 


An advertisement of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
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PATENTS 
NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Building, Washingt Dd. ¢. 

POULTRY 
PEAFOWL. PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, GUINEAS. 


Waterfowl. Thirty Varieties Pigeons, Stock, Eggs. JOHN 
HASS, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


TREE BANDS 


FOR BETA-NAPHTHOL TREATED APPLE TREE 
bands. Write M. A. KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, GOLDEN YELLOW NANCY 
Halls, Pink Skin Porto Ricos. Good Plants. Full Count, 
Quick Shipment. 500—$1.25; 1000—$2.25; 2500—$5.25; 
5000—$10.00. D. & C. PLANT COMPANY, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 

NANCY HALL, PORTO RICAN, SWEET POTATO 
Plants, Rutgers, Marglobe tomato plants, 200—85c; 500— 
$1.75; 1000—$3.00. Postpaid. VALLEYVIEW FARM, 
Hawesville, Kentucky. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: UNIMPROVED FARM, RATHER CHEAP. 
HERBERT AYER, Route 1, Newtown, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY USED LARGE SIZE FILTER OR 
filter press suitable for cider. HAAS ORCHARDS, Route 
1, So. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Trampling Out 
the Vintage 


By Joseph A. Cocannouer 









































A powerful story of farming on poor, 
overworked and eroded soil. The trag- 
edy of creatures of habit and custom 
who refused to accept modern soil man- 
agement and to their own ultimate de- 
struction is the theme of this inspiring 
and interesting book. Joe Cocannouer, 
the author, is the Father of our present 
system of teaching vocational agricul- 
ture in our public schools. Many fami- 
lies which the author describes have 
their counterparts in every agricultural 
community. No one can read this book 
without becoming a better farmer and 
converting the bitter vintage of grapes 
into sound and mellow fruit. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $2.75 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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NEW BULLETINS - 





Many publications of the state agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions contain information of interest 
to fruit growers from other states. 
Frequently these bulletins may be ob- 
tained by writing the Director of Pub- 
fications of the college or experiment 
station concerned. 


@ Growing Fruit for Home Use 
(Ext. Bul.. 45, 1945) U. of Del. 
Newark, is a complete discussion of 
factors involved in home fruit plant- 
ings in Delaware from selection of 


variety to harvesting. 


 @ Fruit Varieties (Bul? 430, Rev. 


1946) Ontario Dept. of Agr., Toron- 
to, lists recommended varieties as 
suggested by growers for planting in 


Canada. 


@ Identification of Blueberry Va- 
rieties by Plant Characters (Bul. 
431, 1946) Mass. State Coll., Am- 
herst, notes the characteristics which 
will identify various varieties of 
blueberries. 


@ Indiana Peach Production (Ext. 
Bul. 322, 1946) Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind., is a complete discussion 
of all phases of Indiana peach grow- 


ing. 


® California Bartlett Pears Eco- 
nomic Status, 1946-47 (Circ. 368, 
1947) Coll. of Agr., U. of Cal., 
Berkeley, is a report of the trends in 
production, consumption, and price 
of Bartlett pears in California. 


@ The Home Fruit Planting (Ext. 
Bul. 255, 1947) U. of Minn., Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, gives cultural 
requirements for each of the com- 
monly grown fruits in Minnesota. 


®@ Chemical Control of Weeds in 
Oklahoma for 1948 (Circ. C-128, 
1948) Okla. Agr. Exp. Station, Still- 
water, recommends tentative methods 
for controlling weeds with chemicals 
in Oklahoma. 


® Peach Culture in Missouri (Bul. 
455, 1942) U. of Mo. Coll. of Agr., 
Columbia, gives in detail recommend- 
ed cultural practices for peach grow- 
ing in Missouri. 


® Strawberry Production in Colo- 
rado (Bul. 391-A, 1946) Colo. A & M 
Coll., Fort Collins, is a brief discus- 
sion of all phases of producing straw- 
berries in Colorado. 


JUNE, 1948 





DON’T CALL IT 
“THE JONES PLACE!” 
By ALICE M. WOODY 


S YOUR ORCHARD known only 
as the “Smith Orchard,” or the 
“Jones Place?” If so, why not give 
it a more interesting name? 

On the east shore of Flathead 
Lake in Montana, a place known for 
its scenic beauty and fine sweet 
cherry and McIntosh apple orchards, 
the owners take pride in the appro- 
priate and colorful names for their 
property. Usually these names are 
given for certain reasons such as 
Manybrooks. When this tract of 
land + was first homesteaded, 18 
brooks cascaded down the hill; thus, 
it was given its name. Across the 
highway, perched on a rocky hill, 
stands a picturesque, modern little 
home called Bloomin’ Rocks. Two 
families of Robbins live at beautiful 
Robbinwood. The splendid orchards 
of Cherry Hills spread to the moun- 
tains. 

Singing Brook Farm, an orchard, 
takes its name from the tumbling 
brook which hurries through it to 
join the lake. Long Look carries the 
eye to the distances across the lake, 
and Blue Water looks down into the 
lake’s clear depths. Other names 
are: The Pines, Singing Hill, The 
Poplars, Murmuring Pines, and 
many others. 

One orchardist when asked why 
he did not name his place replied that 
he would when the proper time came, 
and the name would be Dunwurkin. 


C. O. BRATLEY 
DIES SUDDENLY 


R. C.O. BRATLEY, an outstand- 
ing pathologist in the fruit and vege- 
table industries, and Assistant to the 
Administrator of the Research and 
Marketing Act, died suddenly on May 
9. He was the author of the article, 
“What Does the Research and Mar- 
keting Act Mean to the Fruit Grow- 
er,” which appears in this issue of 
AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER. 

Dr. Bratley was formerly with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering where he 
was in charge of handling transporta- 
tion, storage, and disease investiga- 
tions of fruits and vegetables in the 
New York City Laboratory. 

He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Florida and had his Doc- 
tor’s degree from Cornell University. 
He was a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a member of the American 
Phytopathological Society, the Amer- 
ican Society for Horticultural Science, 
and the American Society of Refrig- 
eration Engineers. 





FARMERS 
WHOLESALE NURSERY 


PAUL PATTERSON, Owner 


A dependable source for true-to-name fruit 
trees. We specialize in commercial ac- 
counts, and exercise every care in keeping 
our varieties straight... 


Write for prices. 
Smithville, Tennessee 


P.O. Box 65 


You Get What You Buy 





Keep BIRDS Away 
from Fruit with 
this Super-Range 

SCARE MILL 


Chain-bits beat 
on big sound 
box. Birds 
never get used 
to the penetrating noise— 
Strongly built of bright 
metal. Testimonials show satisfaction wher- 
ever used. Send check or money $17 00 
order. Price delivered......................... e 


NATIONWIDE ORCHARD 
SERVICE 


Los Angeles, California 







1106 So. Broadway 





Sgn 





5 ae oa Wie a) aed _ 
Spray easily—Spray thoroughly. Spray and 
drive your tractor—Save money with 


HAMILTON SWIVEL GUNS 


Write for literature 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 
Bangor, Mich. 
















Spray guns of all types—30 years’ experience 













per 100 gals. of water 
. of water (1-400). 
for Nicotine Sulphate. 
















KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, Inc. 
2860 Madison Ave., New York 16, W. Y. 


FRUIT PICKER 


For hard-to-reach, scattered 
fruit . . . no climbing, no 
damage to fruit or small 
limbs. Made of sturdy 
steel wire, heavy cloth a. 
as illustrated with hand 

bracket $2.25 wor 6 ft. handle 
75¢ additional. No COD's please. 


SCHAEFER MFG. CO. BOX 285, FORT WAYRE, 18D. 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
’ Booklet—‘*THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose , 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en- 
dorsed by multitudes. FREE 


LIEPE METHODS, 3284.N.Green 
__ Dept, 38-F, Milwaus ons ey ile) @ a ae 


HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES, | 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 
35 
































































Springtime Reverie 


Bi YSSOM TIME isa season when 
a man often finds himself drifting off 
into day dreams if he isn’t careful. 
The orchard air is warm and fragrant, 
and the quiet droning of the bees 
makes a fellow want to doze. His eyes 
grow heavy as he rests for a moment, 
propped up against a tree trunk. 
Finally the lazy warmth overcomes 
him, and he falls asleep. 

Perhaps in his dreams the sleeper 
slips back through the years, and finds 
himself taking part in an episode of 
the old days that he had been told of 
as a child. He becomes Benjamin 
Brown in his orchard near Phila- 
delphia—way back in 1800. It is July, 
and Ben is showing one of his friends 
around the place They inspect a fine 
planting of pears when suddenly the 
friend stops to point to some blighted 
trees and says, ““What’s the matter 
with those trees over there, Ben: they 
look dead and burnt!” 


“Well, Sir,” Ben replies, “that’s 
Blight. They tell me it’s something 
that came from up Hudson Valley 
about 1780, and now it’s spreading all 
over the country. 

“But what causes this sickness, 
Ben?” his friend asks. 

“Well now that’s a good question,” 
Ben replies, tilting his hat and scratch- 
ing his forehead. “They say it’s a kind 
of apoplexy that comes from a sur- 
charge of electric fluid. Sounds like 
some of old Ben Franklin’s talk. 

“There doesn’t seem to be much we 
can do, but we keep trying. The main 
thing is to get the floating electric 
fluid to the ground quickly so it won’t 
hurt the tree, I guess; so we put our 
old buggy tires, horseshoes, wire, and 
just any kind of iron in the trees to 
bring the electric fluid out in a hurry.” 

“Does it work ?” 


Ben scratches his head more vio- 
lently and says, “You know, that’s 
just what’s bothering me; it isn’t 
working as well as we'd like it to. 
We've tried it on some of the trees, 
and sometimes it seems to work and 
sometimes it doesn’t.” 

With that, the sleeper gives a snort, 
and the spell of the dream is broken. 
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Photo by Parks, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


However, as so often happens when 
one sleeps fitfully, he drops back into 
another dream and plays another part 
in another story that has been told 
him long ago. 


This time he is a peach grower 
near Benton Harbor, Mich., about 
1867. He has discovered a tree in his 
planting that is different from all 
others of the variety. It ripens its 
dark-colored fruit earlier than the 
others, and the foliage is of a lighter 
color. He is delighted with what he 
thinks is a new and valuable variety, 
and invites nurseries to propagate it 
for wider dissemination. In a few 
years, Berrien County is_ heavily 
planted to this new “variety,” and a 
beautiful harvest is only a few years 





a 


off. But just before it’s time for the 
trees to bear, nearly all of them die. 
They are all infected with the virus 
disease Peach Yellows, and he has 
mistaken them for trees of a new 
variety, thus unknowingly spreading 
the disease over a wide area. 


With a start the sleeper opens his 
eyes, and realizes what has happened. 
It has been a long time since he’s heard 
those stories, and his part in them 
seemed so real it’s hard to shake off 
the dreams. But he shrugs and won- 
ders if he and his contemporaries will 
seem as ridiculous to future genera- 
tions as Ben and the foolish peach 
grower seem today. Then he stretches, 
yawns, and goes back to work.— 
E.S.B. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the stotes served by 
Union Pacitle Railroad. 







Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in Califomia, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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Marketing Deserves 
More Emphasis 


Tuer IS a good deal of inspira- 
tion, as well as common sense, in the 
old story that he who builds a better 
mousetrap will have the world beat 
a path to his door. Of course, the 
application of this characteristically 
American bit of philosophy to fruit 
growing is that the grower who de- 
livers high quality fruit to the consum- 
er will never suffer for want of 
buyers. And therein lies the crux of 
marketing problems today which en- 
compass all factors in growing fruit: 
from spraying and thinning right on 
through packaging, transportation, 
and selling. 

This issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, somewhat generously labeled 
“Fruit Marketing,” cannot possibly 
touch upon all the multiple and varied 
factors which make up the process of 
marketing. But we have attempted 
to make clear that marketing is no 
more a single activity than is produc- 


tion, and that successful marketing - 


is based on high-quality production. 


At the same time, since research 
on the inter-related factors of mar- 
keting has lagged behirid the great 
mass of work done on production 
problems, we have brought you the 
article by C. O. Bratley concerning 
the Research and Marketing Act, 
which is important legislation seeking 
to correct the lack of research 
on packaging, grading, consumer pref- 
erences, wholesaling, retailing, etc. 

Production and marketing are the 
two broad divisions of this business 
of fruit growing, and both are of equal 
importance ; yet the majority of grow- 
ers traditionally has expressed only a 
passing interest in marketing. Mar- 
keting meetings have been poorly 
attended compared with meetings on 
spraying, and other factors of pro- 
duction. Today, however, a_ long- 
overdue interest in marketing presages 
substantial improvements to come. 
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Let’s Help Millers 
Push Home Baking 


The BREAD BAKED in large 
commercial bakeries will never equal 
the tasty fresh loaf that comes out of 
the kitchen stove. Home baking, how- 
ever, continues to decline. Only pie, 
a favorite dessert of Americans, re- 
mains to bulwark the fading home 
business of flour millers because it is 
a lure and a talent in which the house- 
wife still delights. Quick to note this 
opportunity, the millers have re-en- 
tered the home with new and easy 
pie making ideas such as “Pyequick” 
and “Pyecrust” mixture. 

Fruit in pies is a natural combina- 
tion and as tke national advertising 
of the big flour millers appears in the 
leading magazines, the demand for 
delicious fruits grows. We welcome 
the flour millers and pledge them our 
help in pushing home baked pies. 


More Proteins. For Apples 
Warn YOU COME to a worm 


in an apple, keep on eating, says a 
western university professor, because 
the concentration of proteins in a 
worm exceeds that in an apple. We 
wonder if the professor can find a 
worm in an apple during this age of 
DDT and other high-powered worm- 
killing chemicals. We must confess 
that we eat apples, not for high pro- 
tein content, but because apples taste 
so good and also because they are 
chock full of vitamins and minerals. 
Let our professor, along with the 
French and African natives, enjoy his 
worms and snails. We'll take our ap- 
ples the way the good Lord meant 
them to be—crisp and juicy all the 
way through! 


Fruit Production at a Glance 


































1936-45 1946 | 1947. 
Apples 
bushels 112,896,000/119,410,000/112,503,000 
Peaches 
—" 62,936,000) 86,643,000) 82,981,000 
bushels 29,510,000 34,447,000) 35,350,000 
— 2,578,920; 3,119,500 800 
a ' 119, 3,093, 
Prunes 
tons (fresh) 707,660; 791,000) 672,300 
Cherries 
tons 159,157! 229,620! 180,830 
ciTRUS 
May 1, 
1996-45 | 1946-47 | May TES 
- Sl haa sate 
boxes 83,488,000 113,980,000) 109,960,000 
Grapefruit 
OnE: 44,592000' 59,640,000) 60,860,000 
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Labor and Managemen 
Share Responsibility 


FRUIT GROWING has been rela- 
tively free from labor troubles Thi 
is due, in part, to the fact that my h 
of farm labor is family or communit 
effort. The owner and the labor ma 
be one and the same. P 

; €rsonal ae. 
quaintance and interest are common 
Such a situation is not easily organ. 
ized and does not listen long or ar 
to professional agitators. With their 
feet on the ground and an interest in 
the job they are doing} workers do not 
readily succumb to the harangues of 
malcontents. 

3ut, in areas where fruit growing 
has become big business, this person. 
al touch is often lost. Transient and 
seasonal workers may be the chief 
source of help, and there is an increas. 
ing tendency, to think of orchard labor 
as a machine which is set in motion at 
certain seasons. It is forgotten that 
the “labor” consists of individual men 
and women—each with his own ideas 
and feelings. Under these conditions, 
little dissatisfactions and petty griey- 
ances that naturally arise in any un- 
dertaking are easily inflamed by those 
who know how to take advantage, 
It is this that has happened here and 
there about the country, principally 
on the Pacific coast. That it has not 
become a major problem speaks well 
for both labor and management. 

But now come more frequent rum- 
blings suggesting that it is time to 
look into any possible difficulties and 
get them straightened out before they 
occur. In this, management has a 
responsibility. It must provide proper 
housing, modern conveniences, and 
all of those little things that show 
labor that management has its best 
interests at heart. Admittedly, there 
have been abuses here. Some of the 
worst slum problems are agricultural. 

On the other hand, labor, too, hasa 
















responsibility. If it has fair com- 
plaints, it should bring them to the 
attention of management. It should 
distinguish between its friends and 
false leaders who foment strife for 
their own selfish ends. Nothing is to 
be gained by fighting. The fruit in- 
dustry has too many troubles of its 
own right now. Problems should be 
brought to light by means of intelli- 
gent discussion on both sides: They 
should be brought forth immediately 
before either side has time to brood 
over them and let the sparks of hatred 
smoulder. Unwelcome labor trouble 
could put some sections promptly out 
of business, with everybody the loser. 
The times call for level heads and 
clear thinking, in which both manage 
men and labor share responsibility. 
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nent has a Men who drive trucks and know trucks are saying 
vide proper ‘Make mine the new GMC” because of the extra com- 
ences, and , : : 
that show fort and convenience, stamina and safety, new light 
has its best and heavy duty GMCs provide. New cabs are larger 
tedly. there s 4 New, tubular frame, 
pace ds ; a and roomier than ever before. They have wider, deeper adjustable seats give 
some 0 : 
agricultural seats ... higher, broader windshields and windows fig orate opm nore 
r, too, has a ++. a unique new fresh air circulation system... ally wrapped springs. 

fair com- domelight, package compartment, ash tray, dual wind- 
- r shield wipers, provision for radio. Chassis are stronger 

shou 


and sturdier . . . engines are of powerful, dependable 
“Army Workhorse” design. More than ever GMC, The 
Truck of Value, is the favorite of truck operators. 
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New, built-in venti- 
lation system draws in 
fresh air, forces out 
used air. . . provides 
for fresh air heating. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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“How much of 
your prot 
goes to Red Mite ?” 


DN-111 and DN-Dust D-4 still remain the 
best red mite controls available to apple 
growers. Red mite has become the number 1 
problem in many apple sections. Don’t let 
them take over. Spray with DN-111 or dust 
with DN-Dust D-4 during the summer months 


when mites do their greatest damage. 


CLEAN BRUIT SELUS 


Summer applications of either DN-111 
or DN-Dust D-4 in apple orchards 
have held average mite population to 
less than one mite per leaf! It helps 
keep leaves green and active—favors 
development of larger, more highly 


Watch your trees 


colored apples. 

The elimination of red mite injury 
greatly reduces the dropping of imma- 
ture apples, and most growers find 
that harvest sprays are usually much 


DN-Ill - DN-DUST D-4 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York © Boston 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
° Cleveland + Detroit 


© Philedeiphie « Washington 
Chicago « St.lovis « Housfon « Sanfrancisco «© Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


more effective on trees so treated. 
Consult your state experiment sta- 
tion or qualified dealer. Be ready to 7 
start spraying as soon as mites are 
seen—before foliage appears bronzed. ~ 
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